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QUEVEDO VERSUS PEREZ DE MONTALVAN: THE 
AUTO DEL POLIFEMO AND THE ODYSSEAN 
TRADITION IN GOLDEN AGE SPAIN 


ITH the publication of the Para todos (Madrid, 1632),' 

Juan Pérez de Montalvan,’ already established as a popular 
author, sought to achieve recognition as an accomplished scholar 
in many fields. The work, a curious miscellany of novels, plays 
and autos sacramentales interspersed with a wealth of erudite 
minutiae, gave rise to a literary feud remarkable for its violence 
even in a period characterized by intense rivalries. Francisco de 
Quevedo concocted a devastating jeu d’esprit, entitled Perinola,' 
in which he attacked Montalvan as a clumsy writer, a despicable 
scholar and a Christian of questionable orthodoxy. When he 


1 For the numerous editions of this work see Antonio Restori, “Il Para Todos 
di Giovanni Pérez de Montalban,” La Bibliofilia, XXIX (1927), 1-19, and 
Agustin G. de Ameziia, “Las polémicas sobre el Para todos,” Estudios dedicados a 
D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, II (1951), 436-437. Citations in my text refer to a 
later edition, Alcald, 1666. 

? On the author see George William Bacon, ‘The Life and Dramatic Works of 
Doctor Juan Pérez de Montalvan (1602-1638),” RHi, XXVI (1912), 1-474, and 
Ada Godinez de Battle, “Labor literaria del Dr. Juan Pérez de Montalvan,’ 
Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias (Universidad de La Habana), XXX 
(1920), 1-151. 

*See the Obras, ed. Aureliano Ferndndez-Guerra y Orbe, BAE, XLVIII, 
463-478. See also the valuable notes of Alberto Sdnchez to his edition of the 
Perinola in Francisco de Quevedo, Prosa festiva (Madrid, 1949), pp. 573-608. 
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comes to the two sacramental plays in the Para todos, the Polifemo* 
and the Escanderbech, his invective knows no bounds. So clever 
and scathing is Quevedo’s satire against the alleged folly and 
pedantry of Montalvan that later critics have been taken in by 
his statements. Augustin G. de Ameztia, for example, his sym- 
pathies for Montalvén notwithstanding, conceded that Quevedo’s 
indictment left no room for argument. 

The accepted views on the controversy stand in need of modifica- 
tion; this holds true, in particular, for Quevedo’s judgment of the 
Polifemo. At first sight his assertions seem judicious and objective.® 
Renouncing esthetic criticism, Quevedo follows solely a doctrinal 
approach. Not content with feigning alarm over certain passages 
supposedly at variance with orthodox tenets, he upbraids Montal- 
vin for basing his play on an allegory which can only be viewed 
as an intolerable mockery of the Savior (pp. 474-475) : 


‘ Jack Horace Parker, “The Chronology of the Plays of Juan Pérez de Mon- 
talvan,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 210, gives 1628 as the probable date of composi- 
tion for the auto. The Hispanic Society owns a defective copy, dated “Madrid y 
Abril de 1628.” In ue eighteenth century the play was published as a suelta 
in Barcelona (Juan Serra, n.d.) and in Seville (1755 [?] and 1780 [?]). The 
Barcelona edition, to which I have had access, shows some changes in the text; 
however, the passages impugned by Quevedo have not been altered. For a 
modern edition see Nicol4s Gonzdlez Ruiz, ed., Piezas maestras del teatro teolégico 
espafiol (Madrid, 1946), I, 814-836. 

5 Here the satirist has won substantial support from modern critics who con- 
cur in characterizing the Polifemo as a literary oddity. Thus Johann Georg 
Theodor Griisse, Handbuch der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig, 1850), 
III, 149, asserts: “. . . Juan Perez de Montalvan . . . [hat] das Verdienst .. . 
die Autos populirer gemacht zu haben, da er statt der Allegorie ihnen historische 
Grundlagen gab, obwohl z.B. sein Polifemo, worin der Cyclope das Judenthum, 
die Galatea und die iibrigen Personen aber theils den Glauben, theils den Un- 
glauben darstellen, ibrigens auch noch das Jesuskind auftritt, ein Muster von 
Unsinn ist.” George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (6th ed., Boston, 
n.d.), ITI, 374, styles the auto “. . . as wild and extravagant as anything in the 
Spanish drama.” H. Pflaum, Die religiése Disputation in der europdischen Dichtung 
des Mittelalters (Genéve, 1935), pp. 86-87, writes: “Als ein Beispiel dafiir, wie weit 
die Neuerungssucht und die allegorische Geheimniskriimerei in dieser Hinsicht 
gegangen ist, sei hier das héchst kuriose Auto sacramental El Polifemo .. . 
analysiert, in dem diese skurrile Manier wahre Orgien feiert. . . .” Angel 
Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espafiola (2nd ed., Barcelona, 1946), IT, 97, 
dismisses the Polifemo as a complete failure. Finally, Julio Palli Bonet, Homero 
en Espafia (Barcelona, 1953), p. 141, approves the “. . . justa y dura critiea . . . 
de Quevedo.” 
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. en el auto del Polifemo hay una novedad: que hasta agora 
habia diablo cojuelo solamente, y ahora hay diablo tuerto con solo un ojo, 
porque Polifemo es el diablo. ... Por ir con la fdbula, hace 4 Cristo 
Ulises. Esta no es alegoria sino algarabfa; no hiciera cosa tan mal 
sonante ni indecente un moro bufiolero: porque la persona de Cristo no 
se ha de significar por un hombre que los propios gentiles idélatras le 
llamaron engafiador, embustero y mentiroso. Ya se ve en Homero que 
repetidamente le nombra lleno de engafios y engafiador; y en Séfocles, 
Minerva le llama casador de chismes y embustes y instrufdo en astucias. 
Virgilio le llamé duro; 

aut duri miles Ulizi; 

y ninguno le trata de otra suerte. Pues jcémo dejaré de merecer un 
tapaboca de tinta perpétuo quien la persona de Cristo nuestro Sejior, 
que por santa y por verdadera y por clemente, y por todo es incom- 
parable con otro hombre ni con otro santo ni con criatura alguna, la 
viste y ajusta 4 un hombre embustero, de la misma gentilidad conocido 
por la astucia? Que es por lo que era ajustado para diablo mucho mas 
que Polifemo. . . 


Quevedo’s remarks are not merely entertaining gibes. The 
author affirms in all earnestness that he is concerned with gross 
errors that warrant inquisitorial intervention. In view of Mon- 
talvin’s Jewish ascendancy and earlier difficulties with the Holy 
Office® the gravity of these accusations cannot be overestimated. 
The brief is not drafted solely by Quevedo, the staunch believer, 
but also by Quevedo, the man of letters who marshals his command 
of the classics’ so as to bring into disrepute the play of an enemy. 
His categorical pronouncements on the Odysseus myth and its 
suitability for Christian allegory raise problems the scope of which 
exceeds by far the unfortunate quarrel between two distinguished 
writers. The purpose of this article is twofold: to examine Que- 
vedo’s criticism in the light of the Odyssean tradition in Golden 


6 See José Simén Diaz, “Los Sucesos y prodigios de Amor de Pérez de Mon- 
talba4n vistos por la Inquisicién,” Revista Bibliogrdfica y Documental, II (1948), 
Suplemento No. 2, pp. 1-6. 

7 See, for example, José Simén Diaz, “El helenismo de Quevedo y varias 
cuestiones mas,’ Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, VI (1945), 87-98; Daniel 
Castellanos, ‘“‘Quevedo y su Epicteto en espafiol,” Boletin de la Academia Nacional 
de Letras (Montevideo), I (1946-1947), 179-213, and Raimundo Lida, “La 
Espafia defendida de Quevedo y la sintesis pagano-cristiana,”” Imago Mundi, II 
(1955), 3-8. 
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Age Spain* and to analyze Montalvan’s dogmatic interpretation 
of material derived from ancient myths. 


I 


Even without relying on the testimony of Sophocles and Virgil, 
two authors notorious for their animosity toward the Homeric hero, 
Quevedo would not have been hard pressed to sustain his conception 
of Odysseus as the perfect trickster. Homer himself employs several 
epithets (woAvphxavos, wodbTporos, rohduntis, roAbypwv)*® to mark him 
as a deviser of many ruses; furthermore, a series of incidents, too 
well known to require detailed mention, and, precisely, the Ithacan’s 
dealings with the Cyclops—around which the first scene of the 
Polifemo is built—bear out the Spaniard’s thrusts against the “man 
of many turns.” Such a portrait of Odysseus, however faithful 
to the letter of the Greek epic, enjoys far less of a vogue in Spain 
than Quevedo would have us believe. Its popularity would seem 
to be confined primarily to the lighter genres and, in particular, 
to the comedia. For playwrights Ulysses is the embodiment of 
resourcefulness, and, accordingly, they bring up his name whenever 
convenient for humorous comparison. Thus in Lope de Vega’s 
El perro del hortelano the distraught lover Teodoro cries out in a 
moment of passing despair: 


Pero jes mucho que me engafien 
aquellos ojos a mi, 

si pudieran ser bastantes 

a hazer engafios a Ulises?” 


8 An enquiry into Quevedo’s assertions will gain added significance from the 
fact that general studies of the evolving Odyssean tradition invariably neglect 
Spanish views and interpretations. For a masterly study of the subject see W. 
B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme. A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional 
Hero (Oxford, 1954). 

* See Richard John Cunliffe, Homeric Proper and Place Names (London, 1931), 
p. 29. 

1 Occasionally serious writers hold up for admiration a stratagem of the many- 
wiled Ithacan. See, for example, Francisco Soares Toscano’s comparison be- 
tween Ulysses and Estevao da Gama in Parallelos de principes, e vardes illvstres 
antigos, a qve muitos da nossa nagam portvgvesa se assemelhdrdo (Evora, 1623), 
foll. 79*-80". 

1 —. Kohler, ed. (Paris, 1951), p. 132. For a sympathetic treatment of 
Odysseus in the Spanish theater see Luis de Belmonte, Los trabajos de Vlises in 
Comedias nvevas, escogidas . . . Parte qvarenta y cinco (Madrid, 1679), pp. 80-117. 
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And, in a similar vein, Tirso de Molina’s Tarso assures that his 
master is being fooled by an extremely clever adversary who“. . . 
mds sabe que veinte Ulises.’ Such stylized references bestow 
an almost proverbial quality upon Odysseus’ wiliness which receives 
more elaborate treatment from those authors for whom the down- 
grading of classical myths had become a fad. Luis de Géngora 
employs all his galling wit to carry the denigration of Ulysses to the 
extreme: 

Tejiendo ocupa un rincén 

Penélope, mientras yerra 

por mar Ulises, por tierra 

cenizas ya el Illién .. . 

ella en tierra y él en mar, 

papillas pudieran dar 

a un gitano, puesto que él 

menos urdié en su bajel 

que ella tejié en su telar.” 


Although similar references could easily be multiplied, the con- 
ception of Odysseus as a cunning knave had only a limited hold on 
Spanish imagination. This is hardly a phenomenon that defies 
explanation. Homer’s broad view of the character and exploits 
of Ulysses allows ample room for conflicting interpretations ranging 
from denunciation of his moral turpitude to his glorification as the 
exemplar of human virtues. Classical scholia and contemporary 
European comments weigh heavily upon the attitude of Iberian 
authors. In addition, they have very special reasons for exalting 
rather than for vilifying him. For the two great Peninsular na- 
tions, proud of their classical heritage, the temptation to establish 
a link with ancient myths proves wellnigh irresistible. However 
flimsy the evidence, Golden Age historians readily confer upon 
legendary heroes the honor of having played a pre-eminent role 
in the past of their peoples.“ As far as Odysseus is concerned, 
Portuguese writers are in a particularly favorable position for claim- 
ing him as their illustrious progenitor; in accordance with a tradi- 
tion of long standing the very name Ulyssipo—supposedly derived 


12 El vergonzoso en palacio in Comedias escogidas, BAE, V, 225. 

8 Obras completas, ed. Juan and Isabel Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 1943), pp. 
301-302. Cosme Gémez Tejada de los Reyes, Leon prodigioso (Madrid, 1636), 
fol. 254", quotes these verses and praises their facetious humor. 

4 See Robert B. Tate, “Mythology in Spanish Historiography of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance,” Hispanic Review, XXII (1954), 1-18. 
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from moenia Ulyssis or patria Ulyssis'*—indicates that the Greek 
mariner founded Lisbon. More details about his stay at the estuary 
of the Tagus are furnished by the humanist André de Resende, a 
zealous defender of Portugal’s glories: 


Indigenasque sibi vario sermone, peritus, 
Devinxit, nam lingua fere communis et illis, 

Ut Dionysaei ductis ab origine Lusi, 

Inventa est, urbisque locum, si condere vellet, 
Auxiliumque dabant faciles. Tum cura Minervae 
Dux Laérte satus, comitum exorante caterva, 
Admonituque deae, condit sibi moenia parva 
Colle super, templumque tibi dea maxima Pallas. 
Signaque naufragii suspendit palustria classis 
Rostraque, et insigneis Troum gestamina parmas. 
Erroresque suos illic, Asiaeque ruinas 

Venturis posito signavit carmine seclis, 

Palladi de Phrygibus victis, Ithacensis Ulysses 
Dedicat haec, urbemque suo de nomine primum 
Finxit Odysseiam, quae nunc clarissima toto 
Cognita in orbe, ducem fama super astra Pelasgum 
Tollit.'® 


The legend receives backing from various quarters: among its 
propagators we find the Spanish professor Francisco de Monzén"’ 
whom Jodo III had called to a chair at Coimbra, and, fittingly 
enough, Luis de Camédes. The poet, enamored of classical an- 
tiquity and of the ninho paterno, alludes repeatedly to the “‘sdbio 
Grego” or the “facundo Ulisses.” These terms no longer carry 
a suggestion of guile. In the Lustadas the salient traits of Laertes’ 
son are urbane eloquence and worldly wisdom.'* These qualities 


15 Manoel Correa, Os Lusiadas do grande Lwis de Camoens comentados . . . 
(Lisboa, 1613), fol. 89°, records these spurious etymologies without specifying his 
source. 

16 Oratio pro rostris (Lisboa, 1534; I quote from the modern edition by A. 
Moreira de S4, Lisboa, 1956), pp. 58-60. 

11 Libro primero d[e]l espejo del pri[n ]cipe christiano . . . (Lisboa, 1544), 
fol. 187". Luis Marinho de Azevedo, Primeira parte da fundagio, antigvidades, 
e grandezas da mvi insigne cidade de Lisboa (Lisboa, 1652), pp. 139-155, elaborates 
on his findings. For additional data on this legend see Manuel de Faria e Sousa, 
Evropa portuguesa (2nd ed., Lisboa, 1678), I, 66-73. 

18 The attitude of Camées toward Odysseus is not consistent. In Lusiadas, 
X, xxiv, he refers disparagingly to the victory of the artful liar over Ajax in the 
contest for Achilles’ arms. This episode is also the subject of a lengthy poem by 
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are also brought to the fore by such epigones of Camées as Lufs 
Pereira Brandao” and Francisco de S& de Meneses.” Finally, 
the sustained admiration for Odysseus crystallizes in a tribute 
commensurate with his newly-won dignity as a founding father 
of the Portuguese nation: Gabriel Pereira de Castro extolls him in 
an epic poem which appears posthumously at a time when the 
battle between Quevedo and Montalvan reaches its greatest inten- 
sity. Pereira de Castro’s views of his hero—he styles him bravo, 
grande and valeroso—are well summed up in the first stanza: 


As armas, & o variio, que os mal seguros 
Campos cortou do Egeo, & do Oceano; 
Que por perigos, & trabalhos duros 
Eternizou seu nome soberano: 

A grad Lisboa, & seus primeiros muros 
(De Europa, & largo imperio Lusitano 
Alta cabega) se eu pudesse tanto 

A patria, ao mundo, A eternidade canto.” 


That an author so keenly interested in things Portuguese as 
Quevedo should not have known about this tradition seems doubt- 
ful. Equally strange is that his concern with the Odyssey should 
not have led him to glance at least at the Spanish version by Gon- 
zalo Pérez. The translator’s dedication to Philip II, then still 
a prince, surpasses in significance similar addresses to a potential 
Maecenas: it constitutes an invaluable document for the study of 
the Ulysses myth in Iberia. Pérez makes it clear that in presenting 
the universally acclaimed Homer in Castilian garb he pursues a 
lofty aim: “. . . en la vna de sus obras pinta a Vlyxes varon discreto 
y moral, prudente en los consejos, auisado en los peligros, sufrido en 
los trabajos; y G le saca y libra de todos ellos cé el fauor de su pru- 
dencia y de la diosa Minerua, que es la G fauoresce y guia a los 
sabios, y que en aquella obra tratado de sus peregrinaciones y viajes, 
scriue [sic ] muchas cosas, en que quitada la corteza se descubré muy 
grades secretos, de que no solo V. Alteza con su excellentissimo 
Hernando de Acufia, Varias poesias (Madrid, 1591; I refer to the edition by 
Antonio Vilanova, Barcelona, 1954), pp. 103-132. 

19 Elegiada (Lisboa, 1588), fol.'6%: “. . . hum dos celebrados / Que o nome 
Grego foy engrandecendo, / (Chamado Vlysses) no Tejo ancorou, / E que Vlysippo 
aqui edificou.” 

” Malaca conquistada (Lisboa, 1634; I refer to the third edition, Lisboa, 


1769), p. 171. 
21 Vlyssea, ov Lysboa edificada (Lisboa, 1636), fol. 1°. 
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juyzio, mas aun otro qualquier principe . . . podria sacar mucho 
fructo. . . .’* Odysseus, the tarnish of callousness removed, is 


seen as an upright man who with admirable composure bears all 
the ills that an adverse destiny inflicts upon him. The poem that 
deals with so arduous and noble a struggle for life is taking rank as 
a speculum principis. 

Gonzalo Pérez does not single out episodes rich in didactic 
value, but a later author, Juan de Horozco y Covarrubias, who 
draws on his vast knowledge of the Scriptures and the classics 
for examples with which to enforce certain moral ideas, dwells on 
two instances of Odysseus’ career. He notes that the Homeric 
hero sets store by his wisdom and by the manual skill which he 
demonstrates as a builder of boats. Horozco nods approval ob- 
serving: “. . . se ha de entender, en quanto soldado que esta 
obligado a saber de todo, para el socorro de las necessidades que se 
ofrecen.’’* But he warns other kings against following the Itha- 
can’s example. A sovereign, he holds, may not give himself whole- 
heartedly to any enterprise other than the rigorous administration 
of justice. In performing this function he may guide himself only 
by the example of God. 

While Horozco has reservations about Odysseus the ‘“‘techni- 
cian” as a model for kings, he commends wholeheartedly the 
attitude of the exile toward Calypso: 


. . » quien se ve con mando y sefiorio, y en la alteza y dignidad de 
estado que tiene vn Rey . . . es muy facil cosa oluidarse de que es hébre, 
y que es mortal, y se le han de acabar los mandos y sejfiorios . . . los 
que con justa ocasion puedé con tiempo retirarse de negocios publicos, 
auiendo seruido y empleado su vida en lo que ha estado a su cuéta, gran 
bien alcancd, en G pueda atéder a sus negocios. ... Homero con su 
mucha discrecion nos ensefid algo desto que auemos dicho, quando des- 
cribiendo vn varon fuerte y prudente en la persona de Vlises, cuenta del 
que tenia su casa y naturaleza en Ithaca pequefia aldea, y pudiédo auenta- 


22 La Viyxea (Salamanca, 1550), fol. iij'-v. On the translator see Esteban 
de Arteaga y Lépez, 8. J., “Breve noticia de Gonzalo Pérez,” Coleccién de Docu- 
mentos Inéditos para la Historia de Espafia, XIII (1848), 531-549; Angel Gon- 
zAlez Palencia, Gonzalo Pérez. Secretario de Felipe Segundo (2vs., Madrid, 1946) ; 
Palli Bonet, op. cit.; pp. 16-19, and Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, “Juan Segundo 
y la biografia de varios autores peninsulares del siglo XVI,”’ Miscelanea de estudos 
em honra do Professor Herndéni Cidade (Lisboa, 1957), pp. 139-141. On the nu- 
merous editions of the translation see Gonzdlez Palencia, I, 344-347. 

% Emblemas morales (Segovia, 1589), II, fol. 32v. 
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jarse con el casamiento de Calypso, con que se hazia Heroa [sic], y se 
ygualaua con los Dioses, dize antepuso el pequefio nido, que tenia en 
Ithaca, a la inmortalidad que se le ofrecia en dote . . . porque si mira- 
mos, para viuir, todo el mundo se nos haze corto, y para morir muy poco 
basta.™ 

The significance of this interpretation is enhanced by its serving 
to illustrate a versicle from Job (29:18): “In nidulo meo moriar, 
Et sicut palma multiplicabo dies.” The wodtrXas dios is drawn 
close to the iustus patiens. Ithaca marks the end of a spiritual 
quest as well as that of a journey. 

While Golden Age authors are agreed on the “‘political’’ wisdom 
of the Odyssey, they take pains to point out that an even more 
precious truth is concealed in the guise of the classical fable. The 
travails and afflictions of the homo viator, they hold, are an allegory 
of man’s pilgrimage through life. This notion, which comes to the 
fore in Pérez’ dedicatory, stems from Horace (Epistolae, I, 2) and 
Seneca (De constantia sapientis, 2). Nor may one overlook the 
impact of Torquato Tasso’s discourse on allegory that provides a 
clue to the Gerusalemme liberata. ‘La Heroica Poesia,” the author 
postulates, ‘‘casi como animal, en quien dos naturas se conjuntan, 
de imitacion, y Alegoria es compuesta....’ Among other 
specific examples he quotes Homer: “‘Y assi de la vida del hombre 
contemplatiuo es figura la vlixea casi en cada parte suya. . . .’”5 
That these interpretations gain currency in Iberia is to be laid 
primarily to Juan Pérez de Moya’s curious treatise on mythology. 
The ingenious bachelor, who doggedly searches for the broader 
meaning of ancient tales, reaps a rich harvest of moral lessons from 
the most improbable sources. An intimate familiarity with the 
classics as well as an exuberant imagination stand him in good stead 
for this undertaking. In the exegesis of the Odyssey, however, 
Pérez de Moya adheres strictly to tradition; he dissects all the 
major episodes and gravely notes their moral implications. A good 
case in point are his remarks on the Sirens’ temptation: 


Por Vlises se entiende vn hombre sabio, prudente, que passa por las 
tempestades del mar deste mido, con sufrimiento sin temor... . 
Tapar las orejas, y mandarse atar al mastil del nauio, por no ser vencido 
del suaue canto de las Sirenas: denota, que el hdbre discreto ha de ser 


% Doctrina de principes ensefiada por el S. Iob (n.p., n.d. [Valladolid, 
1605 ]), pp. 138-143. 
26 Jervsalem libertada, Juan Sedefio, tr. (Madrid, 1587), foll. 332"-333". 
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sordo, y no dar oydos a los halagos de los deleytes, y cosas injustas, y 
que ha de estar muy atado, y obediéte a la razon. Passar Vlises por 
Escila, y Circes, y Sirenas, sin dafio alguno: denota que la sabiduria 
entendida por Vlises, menosprecia la luxuria.?* 


Such commentaries, whether they center on the sapiens Ithacus 
or on the contemptor voluptatis, reflect a mode of thought that main- 
tains its vigor throughout the Golden Age. Occasionally, to be 
sure, a voice was raised against the burst of allegorism and a dis- 
gusted Joao de Barros remarked: ‘‘Certo ée que se Homero andara 
agora cantado de casa em casa os trabalhos de Ulises, como elle 
fazia per toda Grecia: seria mais impurtuno & preluro, que os cegos 
que cantam os trabalhos da vida de Christo per toda Europa. Se 
bem philosopharmos a verdade, leyxando a propia liguagem [sic ] 
destes Homeros & Virgilios em que os presentes gastam a mayor 
parte da vida: quanto a inuencam & ordem das obras cheas de 
naturdes & mordes preceptos, tam liberalmente se da a natureza 
com os presentes como se ouue com os passados.’”’? But, on the 
whole, these interpretations find such favor with authors and public 
alike that they gain admittance even to purely religious works. 
Calder6n de la Barca has no misgivings in pressing the allegorized 
Ulysses into the service of Christian piety.** 

These prevailing attitudes lay bare the speciousness of Quevedo’s 
arguments. Evidently his views on Odysseus are tailored to the 
demands of the polemic against Montalvén. For a complete 
refutation one has only to show that factors other than the whim- 
sical scheme of a Judaizer account for Ulysses’ appearing as a 
“prefiguraticn” of Jesus in the Polifemo. It is well known, of 
course, that Hispanic authors freely adapted ancient legends to 
Catholic truth. Luis Alfonso de Carvallo, to quote but one ex- 


26 Filosofia secreta (Madrid, 1585; I quote from a later edition, Alcal4 de 
Henares, 1611), pp. 445-447. Montalvan, Para todos, p. 314, lists this work 
among those useful for a preacher. For a similar interpretation of Odysseus’ 
encounter with the Sirens see Juan de Arguijo’s sonnet “A Ulises” in Poesia 
sevillana en la Edad de Oro, ed. Alberto Sanchez (Madrid, 1948), p. 354. 

27 Ropica pnefma (Lisboa, 1532; I quote from I. 8. Révah’s edition, Lisboa, 
1952), I, 103. 

28 See Los encantos de la culpa in Autos sacramentales (Madrid, 1760), VI, 
109-129. Cf. Sister M. Francis de Sales McGarry, The Allegorical and Meta- 
phorical Language in the Autos Sacramentales of Calderén (Washington, 1937), 
pp. 48-50. 
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ample, writes: ““Y como del fingido Apolo cuentan que vencio y 
matd la horrenda serpiente Phyton. Nuestro verdadero Phebo 
vencio en el arbol de la Cruz, el cruel Dragé que espantaua el mundo, 
y lo tenia tyrannizado que es el demonio, entendido por la serpiente 
Phyton. . . .”"° No such inventiveness or extravagance is needed 
to uncover the Christological meaning of the Odysseus myth, for 
one may draw on an unbroken tradition. To Patristic authors, 
steeped in nautical symbology,® the exploits of the Greek seafarer 
logically suggest episodes from the history of the redemption. In 
particular, Odysseus, tied to the mast of his ship, brings to mind the 
life-giving death of Christ. Maximus of Turin builds a complete 
homily around such a comparison: 


Saeculi ferunt fabulae Ulyssem illum, qui decennio marinis jactatus 
erroribus, ad patriam pervenire non poterat, cum in locum quemdam 
cursus illum navigii detulisset, in quo Sirenarum dulci cantus crudelis 
varietate resonabat; et advenientes sic blanda modulatione mulcebat, 
ut non tam spectaculum voluptatis caperent, quam naufragium salutis 
incurrerrent. .. . Igitur cum Ulysses incidisset hoc dulce naufragium, 
et suavitatis illius vellet declinare periculum; dicitur, inserta cera auri- 
bus sociorum, seipsum ad arborem navigii religasse: quo et illi carerent 
perniciosa auditus illecebra, et se de periculo navigii cursus auferret. 
Si ergo de Ulysse illo refert fabula, quod eum arboris religatio de periculo 
liberavit: quanto magis praedicandum est quod vere factum est; hoc est 
quod hodie omne genus hominum de mortis periculo crucis arbor eripuit? 
Ex quo enim Christus Dominus religatus in cruce est, ex eo nos mundi 
illecebrosa discrimina velut clausa aure transimus. .. .* 


One does not have to credit Pérez de Montalvan with a broader 
theological culture than the one he probably possessed, since his 
contemporaries were as prone to extolling the verus Ulysses as the 
Early Church Fathers. Albanio Ramfrez de la Trapera, the author 


*® Cisne de Apolo (Medina del Campo, 1602), fol. 49°. 

*See Hugo Rahner, 8.J., “Navicula Petri. Zur Symbolgeschichte des 
rémischen Primats,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXIX (1947), 1-35. 

| Homilia XLIX. De Passione et Cruce Domini in Opera omnia, PL, LVII, 
339. Previously quoted in part by Hugo Rahner, 8.J., “Antenna Crucis I. 
Odysseus am Mastbaum,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXV (1941), 148. 
See also Pierre Courcelle, ‘““Quelques symboles funéraires du néo-platonisme latin. 
Le vol de Dédale.—Ulysse et les Sirénes,” Revue des Etudes Anciennes, XLVI 
(1944), 90, and Hugo Rahner, 8.J., Griechische Mythen in christlicher Deutung 
(Zarich, 1945), pp. 414-486. 
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of a pretentious poem on the mysteries of the Cross, writes: 


Vlises por no lleuarse 

Del canto de las Sirenas, 

Y de sus vozes librarse, 

Del arbol, mastil, 6 entenas 
Hizo fuertemente atarse. 

Y como atar se dexd, 

Golfo, y peligro passd 

Del ancho, y inquieto mar, 
Que al fin por dexarse atar, 
Puerto seguro tomd. .. . 
Con vos Cruz santa passd 
Christo el rezio mar del mundo, 
Quando en la mitad se vio 
Del golfo graue, y profundo 
Que el mismo nos confessd.* 


A still closer comparison is drawn by a friend of the Montalvan 
family, Alonso de Bonilla, a poet addicted to a display of virtuosity 
that startles even a reader familiar with the techniques of con- 


ceptismo espiritual: 


Hizose atar al arbol de la entena, 

Vlixes (con astucia de prudente) 

Por no mouerse al criminal torrente, 

De la engafiosa boz de la Sirena: 
Sabiendo al fin, que si en la oreja suena, 
Del infelice, y engafiado oyente, 

La pongofia ascondida [sic ] y vehemente, 
A peligroso encanto le condena: 

Otro Vlixes mejor el cielo alaba, 

Que si el otro se até contra el encanto, 
De bozes lisonjeras, y engafiosas: 

Este, en el arbol de la Cruz se claua, 
Por dexarse encantar del triste llanto 
De Sirenas en carne poncofiosas.* 


% La Cruz (Madrid, 1612), fol. 131”. 


% Peregrinos pensamientos, de mysterios diuinos, en varios versos (Baega, 1614), 
fol. 43". This work contains, foll. 190’-192", a long poem in praise of Saint 
Petronila, dedicated to Montalvan’s sister, the Franciscan nun Petronila Magda- 
lena de Jestis. On Sor Petronila see Francisco Maldonado de Guevara, “El 


incidente Avellaneda,” Anales Cervantinos, V (1955-1956), 61-62. 
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The preceding verses give the lie to Quevedo’s malicious denuncia- 
tions. Traditional and then current hermeneutics fully sustain 
Montalvan in accommodating the Odysseus myth to Christological 
explanation. 


II 


A critic, unsympathetic to the allegorical foundation of the 
Polifemo, is in no position to appraise Montalvan’s treatment of its 
theme. At the onset one must emphasize the originality of the 
play because the author pursues a path all his own. For the 
Christian hyponoia of Homer he does not draw, as usual, on Book 
twelve of the Odyssey, the episode of the Sirens, but on the Cyclops 
episode, an approach which, to the best of my knowledge, is without 
precedent. This is not to say that the dramatist delights in far- 
fetched divagations; on the contrary, the suitability of Book nine 
for Christian allegory is such that one may only wonder at its not 
having been used more frequently for this purpose. 

The story of Polyphemus,* an elaboration of a folkloric motif 
common to many nations, is but one among Ulysses’ many en- 
counters with fabulous monsters. Its singularity lies in the fact 
that the hero is not overcome by enchantment or some other preter- 
natural attribute of his antagonist, but runs afoul of the savagery 
of the Cyclops. Homer presents the mythical figure as the embodi- 
ment of utmost barbarism. Polyphemus, as if he were a beast 
himself, lives in a cave among animals. He alone among the 
Cyclops does not have a wife or children; he does not till the soil 
and he has never sailed the seas. His whim is the only rule by 
which he abides. But the giant-shepherd does not only disregard 
the laws of men; a cannibal, he brazenly violates the God-given 
precept of hospitality for strangers in distress. There is then much 
support in the original context for viewing Polyphemus as a demonic 
power, a conception of which Montalvan makes the most (p. 325): 


* T have consulted the following studies: Leopold Banke, Polyphem ein Gorilla 
(Berlin, 1901); Dietrich Miilder, ‘Das Kyklopengedicht der Odyssee,” Hermes, 
XXXVIII (1903), 414-455; Karl Meuli, Odyssee und Argonautika (Sickingen, 
1921), pp. 65-81; Hermann Miiller, Odysseus. Mann, Seele und Schicksal 
(Chemnitz, 1932), pp. 33-39; Gabriel Germain, Essai sur les origines de certains 
themes odysséens et sur la genése de l’Odyssée (Paris, 1954), pp. 55-129, and Denys 
Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford, 1955), pp. 1-20. 
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Pol.[ifemo] Tuue mi cuna en el cielo, 
porque aung agora soy fiera, 
fui del Padre Eterno hechura 
con tan notable grandeza 
formado, que diuertido 
en mis propias excelencias 
quise algarme con el cielo. .. . 


The first scene of the auto consists of an extended allegorical 
interpretation of the Schiffermdrchen in the Odyssey. The drama- 
tist displays remarkable invention in transferring incidents from 
the profane to the sacred level. The devouring of Odysseus’ 
companions by the giant suggests the martyrdom of Stephen and 
John ;* for the Ciconian wine by which Polyphemus becomes 
inebriated he substitutes the blood and flesh of Christ offered under 
the species of wine and bread; the log of olive-wood that blinds 
Polyphemus denotes the victorious Cross; the sheep which carries 
to safety Ulysses, clinging to its underside, foreshadows the Lamb 
of God taking upon itself the sins of many. Finally, the trick{with 
the name Nobody, the most amusing detail of the story, gives way 
to Jesus’ reply to his captors: “I am He” (John 18:6). In such a 
line-by-line exegesis there are bound to appear somewhat ambiguous 
statements that cannot be measured with the inflexible yardsticks 
of orthodoxy.** The text of the auto may in one or two spots reveal 
carelessness or even clumsiness, but it offers no evidence for brand- 
ing Montalvan as a heretic. Pflaum’s surmise (p. 87) that Mon- 
talvan may be voicing the tenets of the Secta Neminiana which 
applied to Christ Biblical and Patristic texts containing the word 
Nemo,*" is as far off the mark as Quevedo’s cruel slurs. The basic 
conception of the first scene is in perfect accordance with Pauline 
thought which views the Passion of Christ as a triumph over and 


*’ Montalvan is apparently alluding to the legend that John was killed by 
Herod Agrippa. 

* The indulgence of provincial authorities accounts, in all likelihood, for the 
fact that many compilations of religious poetry were first published in some small 
city. See Frey Alvaro de Hinojosa y Carvajal, Libro de la vida, y milagros de S. 
Inés (Braga, 1611). Cf. Antonio Rodriguez Mofiino, “Alvaro de Hinojosa y 
Carvajal (Apunte bibliogrdfico),”’ Revista del Centro de Estudios Extremefios, V1 
(1932), 275-312. 

37 P. 87. For additional data on this sect the author refers to Paul Lehmann, 
Die Parodie im Mittelalter (Miinchen, 1922), pp. 240-244, 
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deliverance from the “principalities of darkness’”’ (Ephesians 6 :12).** 
The Sacrifice of Calvary has not only relation to the “hosts of | a 
wickedness,” but also to the world of man. For the work of Christ in t 
the redemption Montalvan may no longer draw on Book nine of the 
Odyssey, since he has already extracted from it every bit of allegorical 
meaning. This does not imply, however, that he has to discard | 
Polyphemus. The hold of the mythical figure on the poets and 
playwrights of classical antiquity was such that they did not weary 
of reworking the Homeric subject matter. The most influential h | 
and charming of these later treatments was the one that cast the sf 
Cyclops in the role of a hapless lover, unable to win the affection of 
the nymph Galatea. The version, originating with Philoxenos, 
found favor with Theocritus, Virgil and Ovid.*® The last-mentioned | 
author (Metamorphoses, XIII) added to the misfortunes of Poly- 
phemus by pitting him against Acis, a more gracious and successful ) 
suitor. The Ovidian rendering of the lay of the unfortunate lover , | 
struck the fancy of many Golden Age writers in Spain. Gdéngora, 
with his Fdbula de Polifemo y Galatea (1613), drew wide attention 
to the theme, and Lope, Montalvan’s revered master, dwelled on it 
in the second canto of La Circe (1624). Montalvan, as far as I 
know, stands alone in turning the tale a lo divino.” 
The role of Polyphemus in the play is a central and unifying one, 
but the Ovidian hero does not retain the pre-eminent position held } 
by the Homeric monster in the first scene. No longer does he 
monopolize attention as a narrator addressing a rather passive 
chorus, content with voicing approval at appropriate junctures. 
In the second scene he shares the stage with Galatea (man), Acis | a 
(Christ) and some personified abstractions (Appetite, Judaism). 
The struggle between the powers of evil and Christ is now seen in 
its bearing upon human destiny. Polyphemus embodies the sin- 5 
principle, that is to say he signifies the flesh with its vices and 
concupiscences. Acis stands for the shepherd who, in the words 
of Fray Luis de Leén, “. . . lancdndose en medio de su ganado, 
mueve siempre 4 si sus ovejas. . . .”*! Galatea is not a mere spec- ‘| 
%8 Cf. Heinrich Wey, Die Funktionen der bésen Geister bei den griechischen 
Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts nach Christus (Winterthur, 1957). 
*® See Georgius Ricardus Holland, “De Polyphemo et Galatea,” Leipziger 
Studien zur classischen Philologie, VII (1884), 139-312. 
“ For various other treatments of the theme see José Maria de Cossio, Fdbulas | 
mitolégicas en Espafia (Madrid, 1952), especially pp. 300-307. 
“t De los nombres de Cristo, ed. Federico de Onis (Madrid, 1914), I, 153. 
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tator; she must choose between two manners of life: to remain a 
slave to deceitful passions or to live in and for Christ. 

Galatea’s choice is readily made, for Jesus, and not the world, 
governs her thinking. It is in vain that Polyphemus, aided and 
abetted by Appetite, holds out glowing promises (p. 334): 


Si me quisieras tu, bella Serrana, 

del Caucaso te diera los rubies, 

del Hebro el oro por su margen cana, 
y de Tiro las sedas carmesies, 

de Flandes pajios, de Sicilia lana, 
olor de Oriente, de Milan tabies, 

y del Ganges las perlas que atesora, 
recien quaxadas de la blanca Aurora. 


His threats, needless to say, also fail to bend her determination. 
In thus laying emphasis on Galatea’s earnest desire to serve Christ, 
Montalvaén draws an appealing portrait of the new man created 
in the righteousness of truth. At the same time he stresses that 
Galatea’s efforts, however great and persistent, do not suffice 
to take away the weight of guilt and sin. For her freedom Acis 
must pay with his life. Because of the circumstances that lead 
to his death Acis is eminently fit to represent Christ whose deepest 
motive in accepting the Cross is love. 

The sustained concern with allegorical correspondences which 
he so adroitly maintains does not blind Montalvan to his didactic 
purpose. The author, lest the elaborate symbolism obscure his 
message, offers, in addition, more direct instruction in theology. 
While Acis-Christ hastens to ransom Galatea, Polyphemus and his 
accomplices seek once more to vanquish her by undermining the 
faith in Jesus which alone can save her. Therefore, they boldly 
cast aspersions on every one of the mysteries of the Redeemer. 
Galatea gainsays with fervor and eloquence their tergiversations 
in a rapid-paced dialogue which effectively conveys Catholic 
doctrines to the audience. The fact that Judaism plays a leading 
role in the debate does not support Pflaum’s contention that the 
dramatist continues the medieval tradition of the dispute between 
the Church and the Synagogue.” In the Polifemo the two faiths 


“P.91. Montalvan hardly seems to rely on medieval techniques of disputa- 
tion. Cf. Bernard Blumenkranz and Jean Chatillon, “De la polémique anti-juive 
& la cathéchése chrétienne. L’objet, le contenu et les sources d’une anonyme 
Altercatio Synagogae et Ecclesiae du XITI* sitcle,” Recherches de Théologie Ancienne 
et Médiévale, XXTII (1956), 40-60. 
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are not compared and contrasted ; Judaism as a dramatic character 
embodies disbelief, and not a given creed. 

The didactic aim of Montalvan is not achieved at the expense 
of the poetic unity of the play. On the contrary, the theological 
disquisitions are closely woven into the fabric of the Polifemo, for 
they lead, in logical sequence, to the eucharistic apotheosis that 
is of the essence in every auto sacramental. Polyphemus, having 
failed in repeated attempts to confound Galatea, finally calls into 
question the central mystery of Christianity (p. 340): 


Y si en fin resucito, 

y con su Padre fue a verse, 
como dizes que contigo 

se ha quedado estado ausente? 


Montalvdn dispenses, almost, with theological arguments and 
uses instead stage settings to elucidate the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Blessed Eucharist. Polyphemus and Galatea are brought 
face to face with a blood-covered Christ, expiring on the Cross. 
Galatea learns that through His redemptive death she will be freed 
from the bondage in which Polyphemus held her. She is further 
assured that Jesus, even after breathing forth His soul, will forever 
remain with her. The full meaning of this pledge is made clear by 
another change of scenery : the Cross turns and a child is seen stand- 
ing above a chalice and a host. As if these illustrations did not 
suffice, the Savior adds (p. 341): 


Yo soy, esposa querida, 

si a mis facciones atiendes, 
el mismo que acabo agora 
de morir, ya buelvo & verte, 
solo la forma he mudado. 


The plain language of these verses, in striking contrast to the 
ornate flourish that marks the work as a whole, indicates that the 
artist cedes to the clergyman, anxious to reach the largest possible 
audience. Montalvan comes up with an explanation that in spite 
of its elementary simplicity comprehends the essentials of an inef- 
fable mystery: he shows that Christ is truly and substantially 
present under the visible species ; he makes it clear that the Sacrifice 
of Calvary and the Sacrifice of the Mass are one. 

In the Introduction to the auto (p. 322) Montalvan stresses the 
. acierto del Poeta en su alegoria . . .,”’ a claim which is borne 
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out by his artistic fashioning of the plot. The author welds two 
vaguely related tales into a poetic unity centering on the “perfect 
sacrifice,’ historically offered at Golgotha, in ritual image repre- 
sented and renewed on the altars of the Church. From the view- 
point of orthodoxy the basic ideas of the play are unassailable. 
Their dramatic presentation in the Polifemo manifests the imagi- 
native and original craftsmanship of an unjustly neglected author. 
EpWArRD GLASER 
University of Michigan 


“See Eugene Masure, The Christian Sacrifice, tr. Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 
(London, 1944), and Thomas Merton, The Living Bread (London, 1956). 
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THREE EXPRESSIONS OF CUCKOLDRY IN QUEVEDO 


UEVEDO’S animadversions on cuckoldry are numerous, and, 

in general, readily recognizable.' References to horns and 
horned beasts, or to the Zodiacal signs of Aries, Taurus, and Capri- 
corn are immediately obvious. The practiced reader will also be 
alerted by any use of the name Cornelio or any mention of inkwells 
or lanterns or other objects made of horn. However, occasionally 
an intended allusion to cuckoldry will be apparent only from the 
context and not obvious in itself. It is my purpose to examine 
three phrases used by Quevedo to allude to cuckoldry, to document 
the utilization of the same phrases in other writers, and to suggest 
the origin of their connection with the human frailty they refer to. 


San Lucas, San Marcos 


In a romance of Quevedo, a complacent husband says of himself: 


También he venido a ser 
regocijo de los santos, 

pues siendo atril de San Lucas, 
soy la fiesta de San Marcos.’ 


The allusion reappears in another of his romances: 


Chismdronle que don Lesmes 
la pedia por esposa 

para mejorar de trastos, 

y ser atril de San Lucas, 
siendo el toro de San Marcos.’ 


1See Amédée Mas, La Caricature de la femme, du mariage et de l’amour dans 
Voeuvre de Quevedo (Paris, 1957), ch. II, “La caricature du mariage,” pt. 2, “Le 
cocuage,”’ pp. 104 ff. 

* “Totrina de marido paciente,” in Obras completas: Obras en verso, ed. Luis 
Astrana Marin (Madrid, 1952), p. 321b. I cite Quevedo’s verse from this edition 
throughout. 


3 “Alega un marido sufrido sus titulos en competencia de otro,” p. 388a. 
g p 
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A third poem of Quevedo offers one of the phrases: 


Ansi que, por contrario de mds brio 
tengo, Polo cruel, al que me casa 
que al que me saca al campo en desaffo. 
Juzgalo, pues que puedes, por tu casa, 
fiero atril de San Lucas, cuando bramas, 
obligado del mal que por ti pasa.* 


Appendix XIV of Astrana Marin’s edition of Quevedo’s verse 
reprints two scurrilous poems attributed to Quevedo, one attacking 
Lope de Vega and the other, Francisco Lépez de Aguilar. The 
attribution to Quevedo is rejected by the editor, who suggests 
Francisco Morovelli as more likely to have written these verses. 
The second contains the following stanza: 


Las literales barucas 
no sé por qué le provocan, 
que libros sélo le tocan 
por el atril de San Lucas.® 


Jacinto Alonso de Maluenda, a Valencian contemporary and 
obvious admirer of Quevedo, in a “Romance a un proto sufrido,”’ 
asks: 

Como siendo agudo, y bravo, 
todos te corren & ti? 
sin ver que del libro eres 
de San Lucas el atril.® 


The same writer offers the following in his ‘“Endechas a vn 
marido que co(n)sentia que le galanteassen su muger, por hazer lo 
mismo con la del otro’’: 


Marido, marido, 
que amante pretendes 
de San Lucas ser 
tarima valiente.’ 


Géngora also associates San Lucas with cuckoldry, though 
without referring by name to the saint. After having called the 


4 “Riesgos del matrimonio en los ruines casados,” p. 119b. 

5 P. 1462b. 

* Tropezin de la risa, ed. Antonio Pérez y Gémez (Valencia, 1950), pp. 59-60. 

7 Cozquilla del gusto, ed. Eduardo Juli4 Martinez, in Biblioteca de Antiguos 
Libros Hispédnicos, Series A, Vol. 10 (Madrid, 1951), p. 27. 
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actor-manager Diego de Vallejo venado and ciervo de Dios, he writes: 


Al céfiro no crea mids ocioso 
toro, si ya no fuese mas alado, 
que el de el Evangelista glorioso.® 


In El sagaz Estacio marido examinado of Salas Barbadillo, a 
character comes to pay a visit to the house of Estacio, whose 
exemplary patience as a candidate for marriage marks him as a 
future cuckold, and remarks, ‘‘Por Dios, que goza vuestra merced de 
aqui una vivienda apacible. j Buenas pinturas divinas y humanas! 
,Cémo no esté retratado vuestra merced? aunque ya le veo en 
aquella de San Marcos.’ 

Estebanillo Gonzdlez employs the same expression in describing 
how he is cheated by a rascally vendor from whom he has just 
bought a ram: ‘“Pescéme el taimado la pieza con la mano derecha, 
y con la izquierda hizo amago de entregarme el aventajado marido 
al uso. Y al tiempo que fui a asir de la ya venerada cornamenta, 
solté el villano el atril de San Marcos, y dej6 en libertad el origen 
del vellocino de Colcos.’’ 

The last literary occurence I have found is in a poem by Diaz 
de Montoya, in which a peacemaking priest, intervening in a 
quarrel between a sexton and his adulterous wife, addresses the 
husband : 

Y a él concedié que pudiera 
Percibir todos los afios, 

Aun sin cantar, sus derechos 
En la fiesta de San Marcos." 


Below I shall add folkloristic and traditional echoes of these two 
phrases. 


It is easy to establish the connection between St. Luke and the 
cuckold. Christian iconography associates with each of the 


8“A Vallejo, auctor de comedias, que, representando la de ‘El Antecristo,’ 
y habiendo de volar por una maroma, no se atrevidé, y en su lugar volé Luisa de 
Robles,” Obras completas, ed. Juan and Isabel Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 1951), 
p. 552; cited, with variants, in Quevedo, Obras en verso, p. 611a, footnote. 

* Ed. F. A. de Icaza, Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. 57 (Madrid, 1924), p. 154. 

” La vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzdlez, ed. Juan Millé y Giménez, Clasicos 
Castellanos, Vol. 108 (Madrid, 1946), p. 91. 

1 “Romance ejemplar,” in Cancionero de obras de burlas provocantes 4 risa, ed. 
Eduardo de Lustoné (Madrid, 1872), p. 242. 
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Evangelists a particular symbol, and that of St. Luke is the ox or 
bull. The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1931), [X, 422, attests 
that “St. Luke is always represented by the calf or ox, the sacri- 
ficial animal, because his Gospel begins with the account of Zachary, 
the priest, the father of John the Baptist.’’ More explicit is the 
following statement about St. Luke: “His most frequent attributes 
are the winged ox, presumably because in his Gospel he emphasizes 
the priesthood of Christ, and the ox is a symbol of sacrifice; the 
Gospel Book; and the portrait of the Virgin which he may be in 
the act of painting or holding in one hand.’”’” To an irreverent 
Spaniard it would be simple to give an all too human misinterpreta- 
tion of the traditional symbol of the Evangelist. 

A curious English linking of St. Luke and cuckoldry is reported 
by Frederick Thomas Elworthy in his Horns of Honour (London, 
1900), pp. 53-54: 


A fair held at Charlton in Kent on St. Luke’s day (October 18th) 
was called the Horn Fair so late at least as 1825. On that day a proces- 
sion, of which we have accounts dating back to 1598, used to start from 
Cuckold’s point near Deptford, and march through Greenwich to Charl- 
ton. The riotous mob composing it used to wear horns of different kinds 
upon their heads; while, at the fair, rams’ horns, gilded toys, and even 
gingerbread in the shape of horns were sold. All kinds of licence and 
indecency used to be practised on Blackheath, whence the proverb, 
“All is fair at Horn Fair.” 

The custom is said to have arisen from the symbol of St. Luke—a 
bull . . . ; and possibly the disgraceful notions connected with horns, 
which seem to have arisen in the Elizabethan period, may have led to 
or have been an excuse for the orgies practised. The custom is also 
said to have arisen from a grant made in atonement for an adulterous 
wrong by King John. 


For the connection between St. Mark and the cuckold, we shall 
have to abandon the field of iconography, since St. Mark’s symbol 
is the lion, and seek an explanation in folklore and tradition. The 
association is through the strange rites formerly practiced in certain 


1 George Ferguson, Signs and Symbols in Christian Art (New York, 1954), 
p. 234. Plate 80, facing p. 237, offers a reproduction of a painting by Giovanni 
di Paolo representing St. Luke with a winged ox. For a Spanish version of the 
saint with an ox or a bull, see the reproduction of a painting by Ribalta in J. A. 
Gaya Nufio, El arte espafiol en sus estilos y en sus formas (Barcelona, 1949), plate 
206. 
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parts of Spain, notably Extremadura, on St. Mark’s day (April 25), 
rites which persisted into the eighteenth century despite a papal 
rescript of Clement VIII (1592-1605) condemning them as super- 
stitious. 

A description of these rites, differing only in details from other 
descriptions that might be cited, is to be found in Luis Zapata’s 
Miscelénea: 


Pensé atrads decir este caso que diré, y olvidéseme, como cuando del 
coso se escapa algin toro para correrse otra vez, y este cuento es de lo 
que pasa los dias de San Marcos cada afio, en un lugar que se llama las 
Brogas, tierra de Alcdntara. 

En aquel lugar teniendo alguno algun espantable y temeroso toro, 
y que de fiero no se pueden con él averiguar, ddsele a la Iglesia. Lle- 
gando el dia de San Marcos, a la vispera de él, va el mayordomo a esos 
montes por él, donde no le para hombre que vea, y llegado en su asnillo 
ante el embajador de San Marcos, le dice: “Marco, amigo, ven conmigo 
a las Brogas, que de parte de San Marcos te llamo para su fiesta.’”’ El 
toro luego deja sus pastos, y manso vase delante de él; entra a las visperas 
en la Iglesia como un cordero manso, y pénenle en los cuernos rosas y 
guirnaldas las mugeres; y sin hacer mal a nadie, sdélese acabadas las 
visperas al campo allf cerca. Otro dia va en la procesion suelto entre la 
gente, y pasa por un arco del clautro [sic ], tan estrecho que ha menester 
para pasar ladear los cuernos, y esto sin que se lo diga naide, y toda la 
misa se esté en pie, delante de las gradas del altar mayor, y acabada de 
alzar la hostia postrera y de consumir alguna vez, sdlese de la Iglesia a 
todo correr, como muchacho de la escuela, y vdse por esos montes y 
jarales, volviendo 4 su braveza natural.” 


A number of seventeenth century theologians concerned them- 
selves with debating the question of whether the docility of the 
bull, apparently accepted by them without demur, was due to 
divine or diabolic intervention. In the following century Feijéo, 
with his customary perspicacity, vigorously combats the practice 
as superstitious, and offers three possible natural explanations for 
the beast’s alleged meekness, the most interesting of which, that 
the animal was made drunk, he borrowed from Andrés Laguna’s 
commentaries on Dioscorides." 


18 Memorial histérico espaiiol: Coleccién de documentos, opiisculos y antigiie- 
dades, ed. Real Academia de la Historia, Vol. 11 (Madrid, 1859), pp. 273-274. 
Zapata’s work dates from the end of the sixteenth century. 

4 Feijéo, Theatro critico universal (Madrid, 1778), Vol. 7, Discurso 8°, “Toro 
de 8. Marcos,”’ pp. 200-220; Cartas eruditas (Madrid, 1777), Vol. 5, Carta 15*, 
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One writer on student life in Golden Age Spain has it that the 
students at Salamanca practiced the ceremony, though giving 
it a typical undergraduate twist by tying firecrackers between the 
bull’s horns and setting them off after mass.'® 

The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega reports that he witnessed the 
ritual in Cuzco in 1556. According to his account, the bull, after 
having entered the church, interrupted its peaceful course to toss 
a certain Salazar out the church door, though without doing him 
serious harm. Many spectators fled despite the animal’s resuming 
its meek progress. An investigation disclosed that Salazar, some 
six or eight months earlier, had been excommunicated after an 
altercation with a priest, and this interdiction had never been lifted. 
We are informed that after his strange mishap he obtained absolu- 
tion and mended his ways.'* A commentator on this passage points 
out, “Por supuesto fué rito llevado por los espafioles, ya que en la 
América precolombina no habia toros. Recuérdese que el rito, 
aunque conocido en toda Espafia, se practicaba principalmente en 
algunos pueblos de Extremadura, y que los Pizarro y muchos de sus 
hombres eran extremefios.’’!” 

The papal interdiction did not put a stop to the abusive prac- 
tices, for we have evidence of their persistence well into the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Thus Rodriguez-Mojfiino quotes 
an order of the Real Consejo, dated May 16, 1772 and preserved 
in the municipal archives of Cala, prohibiting the further practice 
of the rites.'"* Another folklorist reports his discovery, in the 


“‘Al asumpto de haberse desterrado de la Provincia de Extremadura, y parte del 
territorio vecino, el profano Rito del Toro, llamado de 8. Marcos,” pp. 293-302; 
Obras escogidas, BAE, Vol. 56, pp. 381-383. It is unnecessary to cite here the 
authors participating in these controversies. Details may be found in A. R. 
Rodriguez-Mofiino, Dictados tépicos de Extremadura (Badajoz, 1933), pp. 204— 
226 and 285-318, and in Julio Caro Baroja, “El toro de San Marcos,” Revista de 
Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, I (1944), 88-121. 

168 J. Garcia Mercadal, Estudiantes, sopistas y picaros (Madrid, 1934), pp. 
135-136. The author gives no authority for ascribing the custom to Salamanca 
students. 

16 Historia general del Pert, ed. A. Rosenblat (Buenos Aires, 1943), III, 
189-190. The chapter is entitled ““De un caso admirable que acaecié en Cozco.” 

17 José Francisco Gatti, “Anotaciones a ‘La derrota de los pedantes,’”’ RFH, 
VI (1944), 82. I am obliged to my colleague, B. B. Ashcom, for calling this 
article to my attention. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 208-209. 
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town of Casas del Monte, of a manuscript written by the parish 
priest in 1813 and entitled “Observaciones criticas sobre el toro de 
San Marcos.” The manuscript provides details about a local 
cofradia de San Marcos that was not dissolved until after 1763, 
and some information about the rites supplied by a pair of septua- 
genarian participants.” 

Gregorio Marafién, in his Las ideas biolégicas del padre Feijéo 
(Madrid, 1934), p. 23, n. 2, speaks about Richard Ford’s description, 
in his Handbook for Travellers in Spain, of a visit to the cell formerly 
occupied by Feij6éo, and adds, ‘‘Ford se ocupa también de Feij6o en 
otro lugar de esta su guia de Espafia . . . al hablar del famoso rito 
del toro de San Marcos, que él presencié en Llerena, I, 290. Es 
sabido que Feij6o0 se ocupé largamente de esta costumbre idoldé- 
trica: véase mds adelante.’”’ An examination of the passage in 
Ford’s Handbook, however, lends no authority to the view that the 
English traveller actually witnessed the ceremony. In Ford’s 
ironic and anticlerical account of what he labels “miraculous 
tauromachia,”’ all the verbs are in the past tense, and the impression, 
on this reader at any rate, is of a report at second hand.” The 
promised second reference of Marafién to the toro de San Marcos is 
to be found on p. 286 of the Zdeas bioldégicas, and credits Feij6éo0 with 
two great victories over superstition, one being to put an end to 
the ritual of the toro de San Marcos in Extremadura. A footnote 
here once again claims that Ford saw the ceremony performed, and 
offers a brief description of it.” 

The most extensive study of the toro de San Marcos is that of 
Julio Caro Baroja, cited in my footnote 14. While Caro’s interest 
is primarily that of the ethnologist and folklorist, he gives a historical 
survey of the literature on the subject and touches on its literary 
utilization, mentioning the first two passages I cite from Quevedo 
and adding a reference from Isla’s Fray Gerundio de Campazas: 
“Era de aquellos cultisimos predicadores que jamas citaban 4 
los santos padres, ni aun 4 los sagrados evangelistas, por sus propios 


1” M. Garcia Matos, “Curiosa historia del ‘toro de San Marcos’ en un pueblo 
de la alta Extremadura,” Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, IV 
(1948), 600-610. 

” Handbook for Travellers in Spain (London, 1845), I, 290. 

*1 Gatti, in a footnote on p. 82 of the article cited, accepts Marafién’s conten- 
tion that Ford did witness the ritual. 
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nombres, pareciéndoles que esta es vulgaridad. A San Mateo le 
llamaba el dngel historiador; 4 San Marcos, el evangelical toro; 4 
San Lucas, el mds divino pincel; 4 San Juan, el dguila de Patmos.”’” 
Caro Baroja shows that the festival of St. Mark corresponds in date 
and spirit to the Roman agricultural festival called Rubigalia or 
Robigalia. From the fact that the cakes presented at Easter are 
called in parts of the Basque provinces by such names as San 
Marcos-oguia (pan de San Marcos) or adar opil (torta de cuernos), 
he suggests that the custom, originating in pre-Christian days, is 
related to the pagan agricultural festival later transferred to the 
patronage of St. Mark, rather than to Easter. However, the 
festival is usually connected with livestock, and even nowadays, 
many Spanish towns have livestock fairs on this day. The article 
concludes by pointing out the similarities between the rite of the 
toro de San Marcos and the practices of the cult of Dionysus, a cult 
whose existence in ancient Spain is attested by archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence.” 

While the ceremony itself was surely forgotten in the nineteenth 
century by all but a few antiquarians and scholars, reminiscences 
persisted in the popular speech of Spain. Here too Caro Baroja 
has pertinent material : 


Un escritor del siglo pasado, el sacerdote José Maria Sbarbi, cita 
como ciudades en que tenfa lugar el rito a Ciudad Rodrigo, en Castilla 
la Vieja, y Trujillo, en Extremadura. Comentando el refran ‘“Pertenecer 
a la cofradia de San Marcos,” dice: ““Ninguna persona medianamente 
instruida ignora que en aquellos cuatro animales que refiere Ezequiel, a 
saber: el hombre, el leén, el buey y el dguila, estén representados de un 
modo misterioso los cuatro santos evangelistas Mateo, Marcos, Lucas 
y Juan. A pesar de ser tan notorio y terminante, el vulgo, padre, por 
lo comtin, de todos los errores y opiniones extraviadas, ha dado ocasién, 
singularmente en nuestro siglo, 4 que, 6 representen los pintores 4 San 
Marcos con el buey, 6 juzguen muchos, al ver una pintura de San Lucas 
con el buey delante, que es imagen de San Marcos, siendo as{ que el 
emblema distintivo de este ultimo evangelista es el leén, y echando en 


2 BAE, Vol. 15, p. 101. The phrase applied to St. Mark is quoted by Caro 
Baroja, p. 103. Another utilization of the phrase toro de San Marcos, without 
explanation, is in the list of famous bulls cited as themes for poetry by the poe- 
tastro in Moratin’s satire “La derrcta de los pedantes,” BAE, Vol. 2, p. 576a. 

* A brief summary of this important article can be found in the same author’s 
book Los pueblos de Espaiia. Ensayo de etnologia (Barcelona, 1946), pp. 382-383. 
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olvido que ese mismo vulgo, acertado en otras ocasiones, ha calificado 
tan oportuna como chistosamente de ligero como el ave de San Lucas a 
la persona 0 cosa sumamente pesada. Deber de la Paremiologia, a fuer 
de uno de los auxiliares mds importantes no sélo de la Filologfa, sino 
también de la Historia, es poner de manifiesto los errores del vulgo al 
par de sus aciertos; y en su consecuencia digo que una de las ocasiones en 
que mas disparatadamente ha andado el pueblo ha sido en llamar al 
infeliz convencido (sic) Marcos, Atril del libro de San Marcos o Cofrade de 
San Marcos, asi como en haber institufdo la antiquisima Fiesta del Toro, 
dedicada imprudentemente a dicho Santo, emblema irrisorio de afiejas 
supersticiones que presenciaron muchos pueblos y aun ciudades de 
nuestra Espafia, a cuyo frente figuraban Ciudad Rodrigo, en el antiguo 
reino de Castilla la Vieja, y Trujillo, en el de Extremadura.’ 


Most interesting is Sbarbi’s conjecture that the transfer of the bull 
from St. Luke to St. Mark and the institution of the rite of the 
toro de San Marcos are the result of popular confusion. 

Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch lists the phrase ‘“‘pertenecer a 
la cofradia de 8S. Marcos,” with the comment, “De los maridos 
complacientes, a lo Diego Moreno.’*®> M. Garcia Matos begins his 
article (cited in footnote 19) by saying that one may still hear, in 
some towns of Extremadura, the words, “‘Paece que t’han echao a 
San Marcos.”’ Addressed to a normally quick tempered or fractious 
person momentarily peaceful and mild, they embody a clear allusion 
to the toro de San Marcos. 

The point of departure for Rodriguez-Mojfiino’s lengthy treat- 
ment of the toro de San Marcos (cited in footnote 14) is the following 
quatrain : 


Ven conmigo a Talayuela 

a la feria de San Marcos, 

allf verds un torito 

arrodillado ante el santo. (p. 205) 


After reviewing early mentions of the ceremony and quoting the 
passage from Zapata describing it, he writes (p. 217): 


*%Sbarbi, “Algunos comprobantes del elemento cornigero en el lenguaje 
metaférico,” La Ilustracién Espaiiola y Americana, No. XXVII, afio XXX 
(Madrid, July 22, 1886), p. 46. Cited by Caro on pp. 107-108 with the curious 
misprint of convencido for the consentido of the original article. 

2% Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las tierras de ambas Castillas, 
2nd ed. (Sevilla, 1922), II, 132. 
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Debe de haber una estrecha relacién entre los apéndices cérneos y el 
bueno de San Marcos, porque en el folklore no deja de haber frecuentes 
alusiones a este punto, tales como llamar a los novios abanderados de 
San Marcos y decir-de los reciencasados que ya ingresaron en la cofradia 
del mismo santo. Una copleja popular que anda en todas las colecciones 
dice: 

La primer noche de novios 
registrando por el cuarto 

me encontré por un rincén 
la bandera de San Marcos. 


On pp. 218-219 he cites other coplillas: 


jMi marido en el monte 
guardando ovejas 

y yo con perendengues 
en las orejas! 

; Viva mi Marcos, 

que me da lo que gana 
all4 en el campo! 


Si te casas llevards 

de San Marcos la bandera 
que es larga la cofradia 

y hay muchos cabos en ella. 
Bastantes hermandades 
aqui encontramos 

pero es la mds completa 
la de San Marcos. 

Y con sus fondos 

se mantienen a veces 

los mayordomos. 


On pp. 219-226, he quotes a newspaper article by Fernando Castén 
in the Correo Extremefio of November 12, 1930. Under the headline 
“La voz del pasado—Cofradia de San Marcos,” the writer cites the 
constitution of a cofradia de San Marcos founded in Badajoz in 1703 
by the parish priest. Strangely, this constitution received the 
approval of the diocesan synod as not contravening las buenas 
costumbres. 

It seems clear, then, that an allusion to San Marcos may, 
through the toro de San Marcos, be a concealed reference to cuck- 
oldry, just as a reference to San Lucas, because of his traditional 
symbol, may point in the same direction. It remains to attempt 
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an explanation of the use of the word aéril in the phrases atril de 
San Lucas and atril de San Marcos, as we have encountered it in 
some of the locutions cited above. No dictionary that I have 
consulted provides any clue to this association. All describe an 
ordinary lectern, bookrest, or music rack.?® Professor Otis H. 
Green, in an editorial comment on this article as it was first sub- 
mitted, suggests that the lectern may have had a support for the 
book, shaped like a pair of bull’s horns, rising from the surface of 
the stand. Perhaps more likely is the resemblance to horns of a 
pair of candle holders that might be affixed to each side of the 
lectern.?’ 

The entire association in a phrase like atril de San Marcos to 
designate a cuckold is, then, a very complex one. The beginning 
must surely be the connection of the saint with a bull in the cere- 
mony of the toro de San Marcos, reinforced, perhaps, by the popular 
confusion between pictorial representations of St. Luke and St. 
Mark, as suggested by Sbarbi. The next associative bridge would 
be St. Mark the Evangelist as the author of one of the Gospels, 
portions of which were read to the congregation from copies resting 
on a lectern in the pulpit of the church. This bridge in turn would 
be strengthened and connected to the primary association of horns 
by the suggestive appearance of a pair of candlesticks, one at each 
side of the atril—a truly striking compression of ideas in a single 
concepto. 


MEDELLIN 


The romances of Quevedo cited above contain other allusions to 
the marido al uso, one of which involves mention of Medellin: 


** The Diccionario histérico de la lengua espafiola of the Spanish Academy 
(Madrid, 1933), I, s. v. atril lists as one occurence of the word the passage I cite 
from Estebanillo Gonzdlez, but without indication that the phrase atril de San 
Marcos has any special significance. The Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (Espasa- 
Calpe), VI, 957, s. v. atril has this to say: “‘Atril de San Lucas. loc. fig. Designa 
todo animal que tiene cuernos. // fig. Apodo que se aplica al marido cuya mujer 
le es infiel. // Dicese también Atril de San Marcos, aunque impropiamente, 
puesto que san Marcos est4 simbolizado por un leén y no por un toro, que es el 
simbolo de san Lucas.” 

27 Photographs of lecterns in the pulpits of many English churches show 
candlesticks that might give members of the congregation the impression of 
horns. See J. C. Cox, Pulpits, Lecterns, and Organs in English Churches (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1915), plates on pp. 13, 41, 49. 
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4Abro puerta sin toser, 

y sin decir: Yo soy c’abro? 
4He dicho esta boca es mia, 
aun siendo ajenos los platos? 
De mofios de Medellin, 

si me peino o si me rapo, 
socorro abundantemente 

a muchos esposos calvos.”* 


Selvas y bosques de amor, 
dehesas, sotos y campos, 
quien os cantaba soltero 
os viene a mugir casado. 
La lira de Medellin 

es la citara que traigo, 

y son falsete con todos 

de la capilla del Pardo.” 


A sonnet of Quevedo links Medellin with other symbols of 
cuernos (p. 142, col. a): 


Casése la Linterna y el Tintero, 
Jarama y Medellin fueron padrinos; 
casélos en el Rastro Buenosvinos, 

y al fin la boda fué entre carne y cuero. 


Again, in a speech of Diego Moreno, in Quevedo’s Visita de los 
chistes, we read, “Y hay platicantes de cornudo y aprendices de 
marideria. Y anda el negocio de suerte, que, si volviera al mundo, 
con ser el propio Diego Moreno, a ser cornudo, me pusiera a plati- 
cante de los que peinan medellin y barban de cabrio.’ 


Other writers have employed the same expression. Thus Luis 
Quifiones de Benavente offers this passage, in which Antonia com- 
plains that her husband Ramiro is beating her: 


#8 “Alega un marido sufrido etc.,” p. 388b. Note the pun c’abro (cabro) for 
que abro. 

*“Totrina de marido paciente,” p. 321b. The reference to the Pardo 
derives from the stags that the king used to hunt there. Cf. Amédée Mas, op. 
cit., p. 110: “Voici maintenant un jeu plus complexe: la métaphore se complique 
d’une allusion (& Jarama ou 4 Medellin, od |’on élevait des taureaux) et l’on a: 
des moustaches de Jarama (V/308); la lyre de Medellin (V/321), la lune de 
Jarama (V/142).” 

® Los sueiios, ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca, Cldsicos Castellanos, Vol. 31 (Ma- 
drid, 1949), p. 297. Cejador’s suggestion, in a footnote on this page, that Que- 
vedo “‘acaso alude a los ganados extremefios,”’ I believe to be correct. 
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Desde que un primo me habla 
con llaneza, es mi sustento 
regalos de Paliza, 

de Pufio en rostro requiebros. 
Muy bien puede ser llaneza, 
mas de lo contrario tengo 

las sefiales de Cervera, 

de Medellin los agiieros.™ 


In Lope’s El cuerdo en su casa, two men are discussing the rela- 
tive difficulty of deceiving a letrado or a villano. When one says, 


the other replies: 


Mal conoces un villano, 
Mondragén, justo de cejas, 
No le engafiar4 Merlin, 


Engafie yo su mujer; 
que un lince sabran hacer 
animal de Medellin.” 


Salvador Jacinto Polo de Medina, sedulous imitator of Quevedo, 
provides another example: 


Lisandro, aquel bailarin 

a quien su tierna mujer 

en las sienes puso ayer 
guedejas de Medellin 

a todos nos satisface 

con una y otra mudanza 
porque es lo mejor que danza 
las cabriolas que hace.* 


Maluenda begins the romance quoted above onrp. 122 as follows 
(Tropezén de la risa, p. 57): 


Escuchame un rato atento, 
tu Monsur de Medellin, 

si acaso, como en tu casa, 
no estas sordo para mi. 


% La Sierpe, NBAE, XVIII, 657a. Note the puns on the proper names 
Paliza (palos), Pufioenrostro, Cervera (ciervo). 

% AcN (Madrid, 1929), XI, 557a. I owe this example to Professor C. P. 
Wagner of the Univ. of Michigan, who also reminded me of the passage from 
Juan Ruiz cited below on p. 135. 

3 “‘Epigrama XX,” Obras completas, Bib. de Autores Murcianos (Murcia, 
1948), I, 344. 
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Perhaps the most curious use of the expression is to be found 
in the series of “‘odas”’ by the eighteenth century poet José Iglesias 
de la Casa, collected under the general title of “‘La lira de Medellin.” 
(BAE, LXi, 442-445.) These thirty-two short poems, in reality 
heptasyllabic romances, all turn on the theme of cuckoldry. In 
“Oda II,” the poet refers to the “nueva lira, cual en Medellin tafien.”’ 
Mentioned also in “Oda IIT’ and “Oda XXXII,” it is specifically 
coupled with horns in these lines of “Oda IV:” 


Por su ornato la lira 
De Medellin me forja 
Cornetas, caracolas 
Y silbatos de concha. 


The name Medellin may be connected with horns or horned 
beasts without suggesting cuckoldry, as the following passages 
show : 

Como ella era grandona, 
ayudandola el chapin, 

no le parecié persona, 
sino ser una vacona 

de aquellas de Medellin.™ 


4Qué buey que en Medellin pacié la grama 
Te dié la suela en toda su ribera?*® 


Este tal tocaba cada dia, al querer anochecer, una media luna o llave 
de Medellin o madera de tinteros, a cuyo horrendo son acudfan todos los 
perros a una puerta sola que tiene la dicha villa.** 


Al mismo tiempo suena en otra parte, 
No el bélico clarin que excita a Marte, 


Sino de Medellin torcida trompa, 

Que hace que el aire rompa, 

Con voz mas turbulenta que no clara, 
Quien conduce de puercos la piara 

Al caliente chiquero.*” 


* Sebastian de Horozco, “De una dama toledana,”’ Cancionero, ed. Antonio 
Martin Gamero, Soc. de Bib. Andaluces (Sevilla, 1874), p. 241b. 

%6 Lope de Vega, Soneto, “A un zapato muy grande y deseado de una dama,”’ 
in Cancionero de obras de burlas etc., ed. cit., p. 79. 

36 Estebanillo Gonzdlez, ed. cit., I, 205. 

7 Agustin de Salazar y Torres, Silvas, “Discurre el autor en el teatro de la 
vida humana etc.,” BAE, Vol. 42, p. 255b. 
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It is to Medellin that don Carnal flees before dofia Cuaresma in 
the Libro de buen amor of Juan Ruiz: 


Luego lunes mafiana, don Rraby Acebyn, 

Por le poner en salvo, prestéle el su rrogin: 
Pasose muy ayna ’n estremo de Medelin; 
Dixieron los corderos: “jBe! jhe aqui la fyn!’’** 


The examples adduced are more than enough to establish the 
association of the place name Medellin with horns and horned 
animals, whether in the literal sense or as symbols of the cuckold. 
The explanation of the association lies, as Cejador suggested in 
the note to the passage from the Visita de los chistes cited above, 
page 132, in the cattle-raising activities centered around Medellin, 
in the old province of Extremadura. Of Medellin, Madoz says, ‘‘Se 
mantiene ganado vacuno, de lana y cerda. . . .’”® 

That so many writers, over so long a period of time, were able 
to make use of the word Medellin to suggest cuckoldry is evidence of 
the vigor and persistence of a topic and its literary expression. 

Henry N. BrersHas 

Wayne State University 


%8 Ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca, Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. 17 (Madrid, 1951), 
copla 1184. 

*® Diccionario geogrdfico-estadistico-histérico de Espaiia y sus posesiones de 
Ultramar (Madrid, 1848), XI, 331. 




















NEW LIGHT ON THE CIRCULATION OF CADALSO’S 
CARTAS MARRUECAS BEFORE ITS 
FIRST PRINTING 


HE genesis of works published posthumously is often hard to 
trace, and that of Cadalso’s Cartas marruecas is no exception. 
Few of the author’s letters have survived, and the light which they 
throw on the work is practically negligible. However, I have been 
fortunate in discovering certain documents which establish an 
earlier ‘terminus ante quem’ than has previously been possible for 
the corapletion of the work.' And I intend in this article to outline 
the history of the Cartas, so far as I have been able to follow it, 
from that point up to the time when the work began to appear 
in print in the Correo de Madrid on Saturday, 14th February 1789. 
It has usually been assumed that Cadalso refrained from publish- 
ing the Cartas during his life-time because his literary activities had 
incurred the disapproval of his superior officers. A letter to Tomas 
de Iriarte implies as much.? But this is not entirely the case. 
In fact, he sought a licence to publish the work as early as the 23rd 
February 1774, and the reasons which prevented him from printing 
it were as much connected with the censorship and the political 
situation in North Africa as with his personal circumstances. I 
have been able to deduce much of the early history of Cadalso’s 
completed manuscript from the censorship papers of the Council 
of Castile, now in the Archivo Histérico Nacional in Madrid.’ 
The work was submitted to the Council under the pseudonym 
of Vazquez, just as Cadalso’s previous publications (with the 


1 Professor Helman has suggested that the work was written from 1768 to 
“about 1774” (“Caprichos and Monstruos of Cadalso and Goya,” HR, XXVI 
[1958], 200)—a shrewd deduction made without any external evidence to support 
it. Ernesto Lunardi, on the other hand, has argued that Cadalso was still writing 
the Cartas in 1777 (José Cadalso, Genova, 1948, p. 203). 

2 “En mis Cartas marruecas (obra que compuse para dar al ingrato publico de 
Espafia, y que detengo sin imprimir porque la superioridad me ha encargado que 
sea militar exclusive) . . .” (José Cadalso, Obras inéditas, in Revue Hispanique, I 
[1894], 311). 

’ Archivo Histérico Nacional: Consejo Leg. 5536, N° 7. 
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exception of the play Don Sancho Garcia) had been.‘ It was sent 
to the Real Academia de la Lengua Espafiola on the 25th February 
1774 for an opinion. The Academy, however, does not seem to 
have been in any great hurry to examine the Cartas, and Simén 
Gémez Pérez (who made the application to the Council on behalf 
of ‘D® Josef Bazquez’) wrote in December to remind the Council 
that the licence had not been granted, and to ask for the censors 
to expedite the work, “mediante haverse passado mucho tiempo, y 
seguirse a mi parte perxuicio en la dilacién.”” In February 1775 
the Academy finally returned the manuscript to the Council with 
the following letter: 


Muy S* mfo, En la Academia Espafiola se han visto las Cartas Ma- 
rruecas escritas por d® Josef Vazquez, que remitié el Cons® a su censura; 
y parece a la Academia que puede ser Util la Critica que se hace en ellas 
de las costumbres antiguas y modernas de los Espafioles para corregir 
varios abusos que en éstas se han introducido: y que el Cons® puede 
permitir su impresién conforme a las correcciones que van hechas en 
las mismas Cartas. Lo que Vm se servird hacer presente al Consejo, 
con el original que devuelvo, para que resuelva lo que fuere servido. 

Dios que a Vm m* a* como des®. Madrid 20 de Febrero de 1775. 
BLM de Vm su m*° seg” serv 
Fran® Ant® de Angulo. 


After this all should have been well—except of course for the 
passages which the censors thought fit to alter or suppress. But, 
unfortunately for Cadalso, the war with Morocco which had started 
on the 23rd September 1774 and the attacks on El Pefién and Melilla 
which followed in December brought about a further delay. On 
the 23rd February 1775, three days after the Academy had returned 
the manuscript, the Council added an instruction to the file for 
the examination of the Cartas in the light of the Royal Order ‘que 
no se imprima nada tocante a los Presidios de Africa.’ This Order 
was intended to prevent information of strategic value from being 
printed and so passing to the enemy. Cortés, who examined the 
work, finally decided that it did not come within the terms of the 
proscription on the 2nd March. 

Why no licence was granted at this stage remains a mystery. 
Nor is it at present possible to say what reasons Cadalso may have 
had for not pressing his application. Possibly his military duties 


4 AHN Consejo Leg. 5533, N° 41 (Los eruditos a la violeta) and Leg. 5534, 
N° 30 (Ocios de mi juventud). 
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and the opinions of his senior officers determined his passivity. 
Possibly the censors required the emendation of numerous passages, 
and the revision proved a lengthy process. In a letter to Iriarte, 
Cadalso complained that a certain work of his would never see the 
light without personal supervision in Madrid, and this might well 
refer to the Cartas.’ But whatever the reasons, the fact remains that 
nothing was done about the work until three years later when, in 
June 1778, Gémez Pérez made the following application for the 
manuscript to be withdrawn: 


M.P.8. / Simén Gémez Pérez, en nombre de D*® Josef Bazquez, ante 
V.A. parezco; y Digo: Tiene exividas las Cartas Marroqufes, solicitando 
su aprobacién; y a fin de afiadirlas, y enmendarlas—A V.A. Supp® se 
sirba mandar que se me entreguen bajo de recibo, para el efecto expresado 
pido Justicia 

Simén Gémez Pérez. 


The decision of the Council to return the manuscript was made 
on the 10th June, and Gémez signed a receipt for it on the 6th July 
following. 

Of course, the fact that the publication of the Cartas was in- 
definitely delayed did not mean that it remained unknown. Ex- 
tracts had been read to the members of the Tertulia de la Fonda 
de San Sebastian before the work was finished, and Meléndez Valdés 
and Iglesias must probably have seen the work in Salamanca— 
particularly those parts which were obviously written there.® 
Also we know that Cadalso kept the draft of the work with him 
when he was serving with his regiment in Extremadura, and sent 
extracts relating to Egoism to Iriarte (after reading the latter’s 
poem on that theme) together with a copy of the Index.’ But 
evidence that the Cartas were also known outside the author’s 
immediate circle belongs mostly to the period after the work had 


5 “Nunca me ha sido tan sensible la salida de Madrid como ahora, porque 
habia hecho 4nimo de . . . imprimir una obrilla la qual, sin mi presencia, nunca 
podr4 salir a mi gusto” (Letter dated Montijo, 31 Oct. 1774, in Obras inéditas, 
ed. cit., pp. 308-309). 

* The reference to Diego de Torres in Carta LXXVII implies that it was 
written in Salamanca; Carta XXIII gives a description of a university debate 
which accords well with the ‘ergos’ and ‘distingos’ that Iriarte regretted Cadalso 
should have to listen to in that city. (Cf. Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época, 
Madrid, 1898, p. 447 et seq.) 

? José Cadalso, Obras inéditas, pp. 311-312. 
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been withdrawn from the Council of Castile in 1778, and after 
Cadalso’s death in 1782. 

The first piece of evidence, which is not conclusive by any means 
but which could imply that the work was beginning to be known, 
belongs to 1781. In that year the first of two Moroccan letters 
was included among the Discourses of the periodical Hl Censor. 
The second followed in 1783 or 1784. These letters—Discurso LXV 
and Discurso LXXXVII—were supposed to have been written 
“por un Marroqui que estuvo no hace mucho en Espafia, no sé en 
qué qualidad ni con qué motivo.”’ But the inference which follows 
—that had the letters been written earlier they might have been 
by “alguno de los Embaxadores que vinieron estos afios pasados 
de aquella Corte, o alguno de su séquito’’—suggests that the writers 
may have had the fictional basis of Cadalso’s letters in mind. 
For Gazel had clearly been attached to the Moroccan embassy.*® 
Equally, the way in which the substance of Discurso LXV is intro- 
duced—‘“‘ya puedo decirte algo del Gobierno, Religién, Costumbres, 
Ritos y otras particularidades de este Pais’’ (my italics)—might 
mean that the authors’ intention was to start where Cadalso had 
left off. The Introduction to the Cartas marruecas stated cate- 
gorically that religious and political topics were not to be discussed 
in that work. 

Clearly the link between these two letters addressed to one 
Abu-Taleb and Cadalso’s Cartas is largely a matter for conjecture. 
There is no direct proof that their author was acquainted with the 
letters of Gazel. Even when the theme of the letters has a parallel 
in those of Cadalso—as is the case in Discurso LX X XVII when it 
attacks laxity of morals in Europe—this may merely be the result 
of a common preoccupation of the authors.° Equally, the simi- 
larity in the epistolary form and their fictional basis might well be 
coincidental. The real Moroccan embassy which is thought to have 
inspired Cadalso may also have been the source for El Censor. It 


® Cf. Cartas marruecas, Carta I. 

* El Censor, continuacién de la obra periéddica, publicada con este titulo en 
el afio de 1781: en los fines de 1783: y principios del de 1784, Tomo IV, 327 et 
seq., especially 332; cf. Cadalso’s Carta X. 

” The first suggestion that Cadalso may have been inspired by the Moroccan 
embassy of 1766 seems to have been made by Estébanez Calderén (Manual del 
oficial en Marruecas, Madrid, 1844, p. 85). It has been repeated frequently since 
Robert Ricard observed the same possible connection in an article in the Bulletin 
Hispanique, XXXVIII (1936), 540-541. 
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was well written up in the Gaceta de Madrid at the time," and was 
the most exotic event of the decade preceding the publication of 
El Censor, with the possible exception of the visit of the elephant 
from Manila. 

The second piece of evidence that Cadalso’s Cartas were be- 
coming more widely known in the early ’eighties is again incon- 
clusive. But it could be taken to suggest that at least one of the 
Cartas was circulating in manuscript in Madrid at that time. The 
supposed allusion occurs in a work of Forner entitled Los gramd- 
ticos, historia chinesca, a bitter satire on the Iriarte family. Forner 
attempted to publish it in 1783, but the censors could not give 
permission.” In the Fourth Chapter of this work, at a moment 
when the writer is mocking Juan de Iriarte’s claim that he had 
discovered Eustathius’s commentaries on Homer in the Royal 
Library, the following passage is found: 


El Dean de Alicante habia hecho posteriormente el mismo trabajo. 
Claritamente y sin los equivoquillos de su abrobante, se lo escribié a 
aquel barbaro del Marqués de Mondéjar que tubo la infelicidad de ser 
contemporaneo de D® Nicolés Antonio, Francisco Ramos de Manzano, 
D* Juan Lucas Cortés, D" Antonio de Solis, aquel picarén Fr. Hermenegildo, 
el Cardenal de Aguirre, y otros salvages de esta calafia, por causa de los 
quales vino a ser el siglo de Carlos 2° el mds obscuro y miserable de quantos 
han pasado por nuestra Nacién (segtin lo afirma un tal D® Nufio en una 
carta manuscrita dirigida a mf, que anda rodando por estas calles: y 
ciertamente segtin ella es, no puede andar de otro modo).” 


The reference to a letter from a certain Don Nufio in the parenthesis 
at the end is suggestive enough in itself. And the phrase “‘dirigido 
a m{’’ need not be entirely inappropriate if the allusion is to Cadal- 
so’s Nufio, since the Chinese characters of Forner’s work are not 
far removed from Gazel and Ben-Beley, the normal recipients of 
Nufio’s letters. Furthermore, the sentiments expressed about the 
reign of Charles II are not very different from those of Nufio in the 
Historia de Espafia included in Carta III of the Cartas marruecas, 
where he writes that ‘en la muerte de Carlos II no era Espafia 


Cf. Gaceta de Madrid, 1766, pp. 202-203, 212-213, 224 and 335. An en- 
graving of the arrival of the embassy at San Ildefonso by Carmona was advertised 
in the Gaceta for the 13th January 1767. 

The censorship papers for the work are in the Archivo Histérico Nacional, 
Consejo Leg. 5547, N° 65. They show that Forner had been prevented from 
publishing the work even before the Iriartes protested. 

8 In Tomo II of Forner’s MSS, Biblioteca Nacional Madrid, MS 9583, p. 129. 
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sino el esqueleto de un gigante’’ at the climax of his description 
of the decline of Spain since the time of the Catholic Kings." 

Such possible imitations and allusions as these acquire more 
weight as evidence when put beside a direct mention of the work 
at much the same period. Professor Helman has supplied this in 
her recent article “Caprichos and Monstruos of Cadalso and Goya.’’!® 
To support her assertion that Cadalso’s work was widely known 
in the early eighties she quotes Vargas Ponce’s eulogy of it in his 
Apologia de la literatura espatola of 1785. In this manuscript work, 
Ponce describes Cadalso’s Cartas ‘‘as a subtle and penetrating 
satire ‘de nuestros vicios, de nuestras ridiculeces, extravagancias, y 
preocupaciones.’’’'® This proves that at least one copy of Cadalso's 
manuscript circulated after his death. But there is proof of 
the existence of other copies also. Meléndez Valdés, for in- 
stance, certainly had one since he announced his intention of pub- 
lishing the work in a series of “varias obras que . . . serdn de 
summa utilidad, y de no poco honor para las letras espafiolas.’’!’ 
This was in 1788, before the appearance of the Cartas in the Correo 
de Madrid. In addition, three manuscript copies of the work 
(one of them a fragment only) clearly made in the ‘seventies or 
‘eighties have survived in Spanish libraries. It has not been 
possible to identify the original owners of two of these; the third 
was in the collection of the Duques de Osuna.'* Their textual 


4 The versions of Carta III in manuscript copies (vide Note 18) are even more 
critical of Felipe II than the published versions and so increase the sense of deca- 
dence that followed. In MS 10688 of the BN Madrid the passage reads: 
“Este Principe (Felipe II) fué tan ambicioso, y politico como su padre, pero 
menos afortunado, de modo que siguiendo los Proyectos de Carlos, no pudo hallar 
los mismos sucesos aun a costa de ejércitos, armadas y caudales gastadas en propa- 
gar las ideas de suambicién. Murié dejando su pueblo extenuado con las guerras, 
afeminado con el oro y plata de América, disminuido con la poblacién de un mundo 
nuevo, disgustado con tantas desgracias y deseoso de descanso. Pasé el cetro por 
las manos de tres principes menos aptos para manejar tan grande monarquia; y 
en la muerte de Carlos II no era la Espaiia sino el esqueleto de un gigante.” 

1 HR, XXVI (1958), 200-222. 

16 Tdem, p. 211. 

17 Cf. AHN, Consejo Leg. 5555. I am grateful to Dr. G. Demerson for bring- 
ing this to my notice. 

18 MS copy of the first eight Cartas and part of the ninth in the BN Madrid, 
Gayangos collection, MSS 17845; MS copy in the Museo Lazaro MSS 128; MS 
copy in the BN Madrid, Osuna collection, MSS 10688. I am grateful to my 
friend Don Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino for drawing my attention to the MS 
copy in the Lazaro collection. 
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difference from the Correo de Madrid and from subsequent editions 
shows that none of them was based on the printed versions or on 
the manuscripts which were used for them. 

While there is no more definite evidence at present of the circula- 
tion of the Cartas marruecas in yet further manuscript copies, one 
may note that the Correo de Madrid version, when it appeared in 
1789, carried the date 1784." If this was not a printing error it 
could mean that the copy was made in that year and may have 
circulated then. One can also deduce the existence of other copies 
from the publication of two of the Cartas in versions substantially 
different from the editions of the work which followed and from the 
manuscripts so far known to me. The first of these is a variant 
form of part of Carta VII sent to the Editor of the Correo de Madrid 
under a pseudonym which I have been unable to identify: Vejor y 
Ranza. It was printed with a covering letter in Number 134 
for Saturday, 2nd February 1788, just over a year before the first 
complete publication of the Cartas in the same periodical. The 
accompanying letter is mainly a plea for the better education of 
sons of good family in Andalusia—the subject of Cadalso’s letter 
itself—but there is also some explanation of the source of the 
enclosure. ‘Entre otros varios papeles que heredé de un amigo 
mio,” writes Vejor y Ranza, “se halla una carta de que remito 
copia.” The date at the head of the Cadalso extract—Cddiz 23 
de Diciembre de 1786—means that these inherited papers, even if 
not simply a fiction, could not be those of Cadalso himself. Never- 
theless, the extract is clearly Cadalso’s Carta VII, perhaps, as I 
shall suggest, in an early version copied on the date given at its 
head. The second of the two Cartas to appear independently 
in this way has already been referred to by Professor Helman in her 
article “The First Printing of Cadalso’s Noches ligubres.”” It 
was printed without explanation in the issue of the Correo for the 
30th July 1788, with the title “Carta de Gazel a Bem-Beley.” 
No indication is given of the work from which it was taken, but 
it is a version of Cadalso’s Carta XLV which differs considerably 
from the subsequent Correo version of the same letter, although not 
so materially from Sancha’s edition of 1793. Before commenting 


” The publication of the Introduction to the Cartas in N° 233 of the Correo for 
Saturday, 14th February 1789, was preceded by the title: Cartas Marruecas 
escritas por un imparcial politico; Madrid afio de 1784. 

*~ HR, XVIII (1950), 126-134. 
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further on these early publications of Cartas, let us examine their 
texts. I have italicized words and phrases which are different 
from the text published later in the Correo, and revised some accents. 


(Carta VII) 

Cadiz 23 de Diciembre de 1786. 

Mi amigo y seftior D.N...de N... gracias al altisimo, pues ha tenido a bien 
llegase a este mi destino, donde me prometo descansar de las muchas incomo- 
didades, que la fatalidad de caminos y posadas me ha ocasionado. Reservo 
para mds adelante la relacién de los acontecimientos y observaciones en mi 
viaje: contenténdome por ahora con referirle una aventura, para prueba 
de los fervorosos deseos que me asisten de cumplir con sus preceptos. 

Saliendo de... para . . . perdi el camino y me interné en el monte; 
iba ya anocheciendo, y mi favorable suerte me presenté un caballero, que 
manifestaba 22 aiios con corta diferencia: era éste de buen porte y presencia: 
lleva un arrogante caballo, wn encaro, dos pistolas, calzon y ajustador de 
ante, chupilla de lana con muchas docenas de botones de filigrana, el pelo 
dentro de una redecilla, sombrero blanco muy fino, y grande pafiuelo de 
seda morada al cuello, y la capa de verano caida sobre las ancas del caballo. 
Saludémonos como era regular, y preguntandole por el camino de . 
respondié que estaba muy lezos: que la noche iba cerrando y prometia 
tronar y algo mds: que el monte no era seguro y que mi caballo mantfestaba 
estar cansado: en cuya atencién me aconsejaba y suplicaba, fuese con él 
a un cortijo de su abuelo que distaba de alli media legua. Todo esto lo dijo 
con tanta franqueza y agasajo y lo insté con tanto empefio que me vt 
precisado a admitir su oferta. 

La conversacién como es costumbre, cayé sobre el tiempo y cosas 
semejantes, pero en ella manifestaba el mocito una clarisima luz natural : 
las salidas muy prontas en que acreditaba su mucha viveza y feliz pene- 
tracién: todo lo qual junto con una voz muy agradable y gesto propor- 
cionado descubria todos los requisitos naturales de un perfecto orador; 
pero jqué lastima! de los que ensefia el arte, por medio del estudio ni uno 
siquiera. 

Salimos ya del monte y habiéndome admirado lo hermoso de los 4r- 
boles, le pregunté: jsi empleaban aquellas maderas en la construccién 
de navios? Qué sé yo de eso (me respondié con presteza) para eso mio 
(sic) el comendador, en todo el dia de Jesus habla, sino de navios, brulotes, 
fragatas y galeras. j Vdlgame Dios y que pesado es el buen caballero 
poquitas veces hemos ofdo de su boca algo trémula por sobra de afios y 
falta de dientes, la batalla de Tolén, la toma de los navios la Princesa y 
el glorioso y la colocacién de los navios de Leso en Cartajena! Tengo 
la cabeza llena de almirantes Holandeses e Ingleses. Por quanto hay 
en el mundo no dejar4 de rezar todas las noches a 8. Telmo por los nave- 
gantes, y luego entra un parladillo sobre los peligros del mar: en seguida la 
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descripcién de la pérdida de toyta una flota (no sé qué afio) en que se 
escapé el buen sefior Naando: y su remate es una digresién natural y bien 
traida sobre lo dtil, que es el saber naar. Desde que tengo uso de razén 
no le he visto corresponderse por escrito con otro, que con el marqués de la 
victoria: ni le he conocido més pesadumbre, que la que tuvo quando 
supo la muerte de D. Jorge Juan. El otro dia estabamos comiendo y al 
dar el relox las tres, dié una tan gran palmada en la mesa, que hubo de 
romperla 6 romperse las manos y dijo no sin mucha célera: a esta hora 
fué quando se llegé a nosotros, que ibamos en el navio Princesa, el tercer 
navio Inglés, y a fe que era muy hermoso, y de 90 cafiones, j y qué velero! 
de eso no he visto: lo mandaba un sefior oficial ; y jqué oficial! si no es por 
él los otros dos no hubieran contado el lance: pero jqué se ha de hacer? 
tantosauno... Y en esto le asalté la gota, que hace dias padece y que 
nos valié un poco de descanso, porque sino tenfa traza de irnos contando 
de uno en uno todos los lances de mar que han sucedido desde el arca de 
Noé. 

Ces6 por un rato el mozalbete la murmuracién contra un tio respe- 
table, segin lo que él mismo contaba, y al entrar en un campo muy llano 
y grande: ;bravo campo! dije yo para disponer en batalla setenta mil 
hombres. Con esas a mi primo el conde que fué capitdén de guardias 
Espafiolas (respondié el sefiorito con igual desembarazo) que sabe qudéntas 
batallas se han dado desde que los angeles buenos derrotaron a los malos: 
y no es lo mds esto, sino que sabe también las que se perdieron y las que se 
ganaron, porqué se ganaron, y las que se quedaron indecisas, las que ni se 
perdieron, ni ganaron. Ya lleva gastados no sé quantos doblones en 
instrumentos de matemdtica, y tiene un baul lleno de unos, que él llama 
planos, y son unas estampas que no tienen caras ni cuerpos. 

Procuré no hablar de semejantes materias: mas habiendo dicho yo entre 
otras cosas que no seria lejos de alli la batalla que se dié en tiempo de 
D. Rodrigo, y que fué tan costosa segtin nos dice la historia. 

Historia dijo al instante, me alegréra que estuviera aqui mi hermano 
el canénigo de Ceviya: yo no he aprendio porque Dios me ha dado en él 
una biblioteca viva de todas las historias del mundo. Es mozo que sabe 
de qué color era el vestido que llevaba puesto el Rey Don Fernando 
quando tomé a Ceviya. 

Llegabamos ya cerca del cortijo, sin que el caballero me hubiese con- 
testado a materia alguna de quantas le toqué. Mi natural sinceridad me 
incité a preguntarle como le habian educado y me respondié: a mi gusto, 
al de mi madre y al de mi abuelo, que era un sefior muy anciano y que me 
queria como a las nifias de sus ojos. Murié de cerca de cien afios: habia 
sido capitan de lanza de Carlos II en cuyo palacio se habfa criado. Mi 
padre bien queria que estudiase yo, pero tuvo poca vida y autoridad para 
conseguirlo: murié sin tener el gusto de verme escribir, ya me habfa 
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buscado un ayo y la cosa iba de veras, quando cierto accidentillo lo 
descompuso todo. 

Quales fueron sus primeras lecciones, le pregunté, ninguna respondié: 
en sabiendo leer un romance, y tocar un polo, para qué necesita mds un 
caballero. Mi démine bien quiso meterme en jouduras [sic ], pero le fué 
muy mal. El caso fué que yendo yo con otros camaradas a un encierro: 
sipolo el buen maestro y vino tras mi a oponerse a mi voluntad: llegé 
precisamente a tiempo que los vaqueros me ensefiaban cémo se toma la 
vara. (no pudo su desgracia traerle a peor ocasién) a lasegunda palabra que 
quiso jablar le planté un varazo tan divino en medio de los sentidos, 
que le abri la cabeza en mds cascos que una granada y gracias que me 
contuve porque mi primer pensamiento fué de ponerle una vara lo mismo 
que a un toro de diez afios: pero por la primera vez me contuve con lo dicho. 
Toitos los presentes gritaron viva el senorito: jasta el tio Gregorio, que es 
hombre de pocas palabras esclamé: lo ha fecho V.S. como un angel del 
Cielo. 

Aténito yo de que hubiese quien aprobase tal insolencia, le pregunté, 
quién era el tio Gregorio, y me respondié: es un carnicero de la Ciudad, 
que suele acompafiarnos a comer, fumar, y jugar: poquito le queremos 
todos los caballeros de por acé. Con ocasién de irse mi Primo Jaime 
Marfa, a Granaa, y yo a Cevilla hubimos de sacar la espada, sobre quién 
se lo habfa de llevar, y en esto hubiera parado la cosa, si en aquel tiempo 
mismo no le hubiera preso la justicia, por no sé qué pufialadillas, y otras 
frioleras semejantes, que todo se compuso con ocho dias de carcel. 

Déndome cuenta del cardcter del tio Gregorio, y otros iguales per- 
sonajes llegamos al cortijo. Presentéme a los que allf estaban, que eran 
varios amigos, y parientes suyos de la misma edad, clase, y crianza, que 
sé [sic] habfan juntado para ir a la cazeria, y esperando la hora compe- 
tente, pasaban la noche jugando, cenando, cantando, y jablando. Para 
todo lo que se hallaban muy bien provistos, porque habfan concurrido 
algunas gitanas con sus venerables padres, dignos esposos, y preciosos 
hijos. 

Allf tuve la dicha de conocer al tio Gregorio, que por su hueca, y 
ronca, voz patilla larga, vientre redondo, y trato familiar se distinguia 
entre todos. Su oficio era hacer cigarros ddndolos ya encendidos de su 
boca a los caballeretes, atizar los velones, decir el nombre y mérito de 
cada gitana: llevar el compas con las palmas de las manos, quando vay- 
laba alguno de sus apasionados protectores, y brindar a su salud con 
medios c4ntaros de vino. 

Conociendo que yo venia cansado, me hicieron cenar luego, y me 
llevaron a un quarto algo apartado para dormir, destinando a un mozo, 
para que me dispertase, y condujese al camino. Referir los dichos y 
hechos de aquella academia es imposible, 0 por mejor decir, indecente, 
solo diré que él [sic] humo de los cigarros, los gritos y palmadas del tfo 
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Gregorio, la bulla de tantas voces, el ruido de las castafiuelas, lo destem- 
plado de la guitarra, el chillido de las gitanas, sobre qual habfa de tocar 
el polo para que lo vaylase preciosilla, el ladrido de los perros, y el desen- 
tono de los que cantaban, no me dejaron pegar los ojos. 

Liegada la hora de marchar monté a caballo, diciendo en voz baja 
jasi se cria una juventud, que pudiera ser tan Util siendo la educacién 
igual al talento? y un hombre serio, que al parecer estaba de mal humor 
con aquel género de vida, oyéndome me dijo con ld4grimas en los ojos, 
sefior tiene su merced razén. 

Creo hago bastante para estar tan cansado, pdselo Vm. bien y mande a 
su afecto servidor N::: de... 


Carta de Gazel 4 Bem-Beley (Carta XLV) 


Acabo de llegar a Barcelona: lo poco que he visto de ella me asegura 
ser cierto el informe de Nufio; el juicio que formé por instruccién suya del 
genio de los Catalanes y utilidad de este principado. Por un par de 
provincias semejantes pudiera el Rey de los christianos trocar sus dos 
Americas. Mas provecho redunda a su corona de la industria de estos 
pueblos, que de la pobreza de tantos millones de Indias. Si yo fuera 
Sefior de toda Espafia, y me precisaran a escoger los diferentes pueblos de 
ella, por criados mfos harfa a los Catalanes mis mayordomos. Esta 
plaza es de las mds importantes de la Peninsula, y por tanto su guarnicién 
es numerosa y lucida, porque entre otras tropas se hallan aquif las que 
llaman Guardias de Infanterfa Espafiola. Un individuo de este cuerpo, 
esté en la misma posada que yo desde antes de la noche que yo llegué. 
Ha congeniado sumamente conmigo por su franqueza, cortesanfa y 
persona. Es muy joben y su vestido es lo mismo que el de los soldados 
rasos, pero sus modales le distinguen facilmente del vulgo soldadesco. 
Estrafié esta contradiccién, y ayer en la mesa, que en estas posadas llaman 
redonda, porque no tienen asiento preferente, viéndole tan familiar y 
bien recibido con los oficiales mds viejos del cuerpo, que son tan respet- 
ables, no pude aguantar ni un minuto mds mi curiosidad acerca de su 
clase, y asi le pregunté, jquién era! Soy, me dixo cadete de este cuerpo, 
y de la compafifa de aquel caballero, sefialando a un anciano venerable 
con la cabeza cubierta de canas, el cuerpo lleno de heridas y el aspecto 
guerrero. Si sefior y de mi compafifa respondié el viejo. Es nieto y 
heredero de un compafiero mfo que mataron a mi lado en la batalla de 
Campo Santo: tiene veinte afios de edad y cinco de servicio: hace mejor 
el exercicio que todos los granaderos del batallén; es un poco travieso, 
como todos los de su clase y edad: los viejos no lo estrafiemos, porque son 
lo que fuimos y serdn lo que somos. No sé qué grado es éste de cadete 
dixe yo. Esto se reduce dixo otro oficial a que un joven de buena familia, 
sienta plaza, sirve doce o catorce afios, haciendo siempre el servicio de 
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soldado raso; y después de haberse portado como es regular se arguye de 
su nacimiento, es promovido al honor de llevar una bandera con las 
armas del Rev, y divisas del regimento [sic ]: en todo este tiempo suelen 
consumir por la indispensable decencia sus patrimonios, y por las pre- 
cisiones de gastar que se les presentan, siendo su residencia en esta ciudad, 
que es lucida y deliciosa o en la Corte que es costosa. Buen sueldo 
ganardn, dixe yo, por estar tanto tiempo sin el cardcter de oficial y con 
gastos como si lo fueran. El presto de soldado raso, y nada més dixo 
el primero; en nada se distinguen sino es en que no toman ni aun eso, pues 
lo dexan con alguna gratificacién mds al soldado que cuida sus armas y 
fornitura. Pocos habr4, insté yo, que sacrifiquen de ese modo su juven- 
tud y patrimonio: jcémo pocos? salté el muchacho somos cerca de 
doscientos, y si se admiten todos los que pretenden ser admitidos, llegaria- 
mos a dos mil. Lo mejor es, que nos estorvamos mutuamente para el 
ascenso por el corto nimero de vacantes, y grande de Cadetes. Pero 
mas queremos esperar montando centinela con esta casaca, que dexarla. 
Lo mds que hacen algunos de los nuestros, benefician compafifas de 
Caballeria o Dragones quando la ocasién se presenta, si se hallan ya 
impacientes de esperar, y aun asf quedan con tanto afecto al Regimiento, 
como si viviesen en él. jGracioso Cuerpo! exclamé yo: en que doscientos 
nobles ocupan el hueco de otros tantos plebeyos, sin més paga que el honor 
de la nacién. Gloriosa nacién que produce nobles tan amantes de su 
Reyno: poderoso Rey que manda a una nacién, cuyos nobles individuos 
no anhelan mds que a servirle, sin reparar en qué clases, ni con que 
premio. 


The differences between the texts of these early letters and 
the versions which followed in 1789 in the same periodical are not 
always significant. Punctuation and word-order and the occasional 
misprint account for the majority of the variants. But there are 
a number of cases which support the theory that these are primitive 
texts of Cadalso himself, rather than revisions, imitations or cor- 
rupt manuscripts. In the short version of Carta VII, for instance, 
the interesting variants seem to me first the form of the letter 
itself—written as if from one Spaniard to another instead of from 
Nufio to Gazel or Gazel to Ben-Beley—and then the imitations 
of Andalusian speech: ‘toyto’ for ‘todito,’ ‘jonduras’ for ‘honduras,’ 
‘naar’ for ‘nadar,’ and the phrase ‘todo el dfa de Jesus.’ For both 
these stylistic points and the form might indicate that this was an 
early draft of the piece. Cadalso had used colloquial speech 
before; it is not therefore out of character. But the instances are 
rare, and so far as I know only occur in a poem which the author 
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did not publish himself. He may ultimately have thought that 
such unsubtle comic effects were cheap, and in any case inappro- 
priate for the serious content of the Cartas.” Similarly, the fact 
that the anecdote is told without reference to Nufio could imply 
that it was written in this form before Cadalso thought of incor- 
porating it into his book. The anecdote is, after all, a unity in 
itself, and does not need any didactic prelude to explain it. And 
the looseness of the punctuation would also support the view that 
it existed independently as a rough sketch: an ‘embryo novel’ as one 
critic has put it.” 

More satisfactory conclusions than these can be drawn from 
the text of Carta XLV in this early printing. Again many of the 
variants are unimportant. But the last two sentences are certainly 
interesting. For the first Correo version contains a sarcasm at the 
expense of the Cadet system in Spain which was eliminated in the 
Correo version which followed, where ‘Gracioso Cuerpo’ became 
‘Glorioso cuerpo.’ This kind of alteration can hardly be attributed 
to grammatical revision. Either Cadalso himself, the Editor of the 
Correo or a censor must have made it when preparing the work for 
publication, aware of the strictures which existed in questions of 
national honour. The change from nobles ‘amantes de su reyno’ 
to the more obviously orthodox ‘amantes de su rey’ is another 
minor example of the same process.” 

The greater freedom of these early versions of Cartas VII and 
XLV suggests that they derive more directly from Cadalso’s 
manuscripts (in the case of Carta VII possibly from a rough 
draft) than any of the subsequent editions. In the absence of the 
original itself their interest is unique. Our only regret must be 
that some of the more controversial letters have not survived in 
this form. But the censorship would not have permitted that. 
They show how alterations made by the author with the censors in 
view, and then by the editors and the censors themselves, may have 


* The only instances I can at present recall occur in the long poem Guerras 
civiles entre los ojos negros, y los azules, in lines 189, 321 and 324. This poem was 
first published in the posthumous collection Epistola dedicada a Hortelio (Madrid, 
1792). 

* John B. Hughes, “Dimensiones estéticas de las Cartas marruecas,’”’ NRFH, 
X (1956), 199. 

*% The Sancha edition has ‘Gracioso Cuerpo’ but not ‘amantes de su reyno.’ 
It has revised the opening sentences needlessly. A colon instead of a semicolon 
after ‘el informe de Nufio’ in the first Correo version makes the construction clear. 
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robbed us of many of the original ideas and attitudes of Cadalso, 
as of his original phraseology. For they provide texts which seem 
not to have been revised by the author in the light of the known 
religious, political and stylistic preoccupations of the editors and 
censors of the period. And while the edition based on the existing 
manuscripts which I am preparing can restore much of the text 
lost as a result of editorial and censorial intervention, I do not think 
it can often recapture these uninhibited first thoughts of the author.” 
Apart from their textual interest, of course, they also give us a 
positive indication of the interest which existed in the manner and 
content of the Cartas marruecas before their actual publication; 
an interest which seems to have grown steadily from 1774, when 
the work was completed, to 1789, when at last it made a chastened 
appearance in print. 
NIGEL GLENDINNING 

University of Oxford 

* The importance of the manuscripts is that they provide us with numerous 
passages, single words and phrases which neither of the first editions (Correo or 
Sancha) printed—probably because of their outspoken nature. 
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UNA NOTA A EL BURLADOR DE SEVILLA 


enantio 





Aunque no sabemos con exactitud la fecha de composicién de El 
burlador de Sevilla‘, se supone que la pieza era ya conocida de Andrés de 
Claramonte cuando éste escribié su comedia Deste agua no beberé. Esta 
conjetura se basa en la circunstancia de que los nombres de Tisbea y don 
Diego Tenorio, que no son nada comunes en la comedia del siglo de oro, 
figuran en ambas piezas.? Que la repeticién de estos nombres no es 
mera coincidencia se puede demostrar fdcilmente refiriéndonos a la 
primera redondilla del tercer acto de El burlador: 


Celos, reloj y cuidados, 

que a todas las horas dais 

tormentos con que matais, 

aunque dais desconcertados. . . .° 





Esta redondilla se halla reproducida, con ligeras variantes, en el segundo 
acto de la comedia de Claramonte: 


se ae a i ES 


Celos, reloj de cuidados, 

que a todas las horas dais 
tormentos con que matais, 

aunque estéis desconcertados. . . .‘ 


1 De acuerdo con dofia Blanca de los Rios, Tirso de Molina: Obras dramdticas 
completas (Aguilar, Madrid, 1952), II, 559b: “resulta demostrado que la segunda 
versién del Don Juan (i.e. El burlador) se produjo después de 1620 y antes de : 
1623.” 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, Acad., TX, exxxi, fué el primero : 
en llamar atencién a la repeticién de nombres: “Su comedia (Deste agua no beberé) 
es el mds extrafio centén que puede imaginarse; parece que Claramonte zurcié 
retazos de las comedias mds en boga, sin preocuparse de la unidad del conjunto. 
No sélo hay reminiscencias de El médico de su honra, sino de La fuerza lastimosa, 
de El burlador de Sevilla. . . .” Luego afiade en una nota, refiriéndose a la tltima 
pieza mencionada: “Me lo persuaden los nombres de Tisbea y de D. Diego 
Tenorio.” 

§ Dofia Blanca de los Rios, op. cit., 666a. j 

*BAE, XLII, 514a. Nétese que esta versién varia en dos detalles de la del | 
texto de la edicién de 1630 que dofia Blanca de los Rios sigue y que es la mds : 
antigua conocida. Como Claramonte murié en el afio 1626 tenemos que admitir 
que él copié la citada redondilla o de un manuscrito—copia o autégrafo—o de | 
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una impresién anterior que no ha llegado a nosotros. 
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No hay duda de que al manosear la comedia de Tirso para hacer el 
plagio Claramonte se apropié de los nombres de los personajes también. 

Sabemos que Claramonte murié el 19 de septiembre de 1626, como lo 
prueba su partida de defuncién publicada por Pérez Pastor®, pero no 
sabemos, por desgracia, la fecha de composicién de Deste agua no beberé. 
Este dato serviria para puntualizar algo mds la fecha de El burlador, pues 
no cabe duda, en vista de los conocidos plagios de Claramonte, que la 
obra suya debidé haber sido posterior a la de Tirso. Si la fecha asignada 
por dofia Blanca de los Rios a El burlador es correcta, la comedia de 
Claramonte debi6é haber sido escrita entre 1620 y 1626. 

Por otra parte, es de notarse que la citada redondilla no aparece en el 
texto de Tan largo me lo fidis, que muchos erfticos consideran una re- 
fundicién de El burlador.* Cotarelo llegé a creer que esta refundicién 
fué compuesta por Claramonte.’? La redondilla plagiada debilita esta 
hipétesis, porque jcémo explicar que Claramonte |a plagiara en Deste 
agua no beberé y la omitiera en Tan largo, que repite casi verbatim la 
mayor parte del texto de El burlador? 

J. H. ArRJONA 

University of Connecticut 


5 Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espaiiol en los siglos XVI y XVII (Ma- 
drid, 1901), pp. 211-212. 

* Dofia Blanca de los Rios mantiene lo contrario: que Tan largo es la versién 
original de El burlador. Cf. op. cit., 552b-554b. 

1 Tirso de Molina: Investigaciones bio-bibliogrdficas (Madrid, 1893), p. 120. 
Catorce afios mds tarde Cotarelo abandoné esta hipétesis y juzgé Tan largo 
escrito ca. 1660. Cf. NBAE, IX, vii. 


UNA VERSION MODERNA DE LA LEYENDA 
DEL CORAZON COMIDO! 


Esta leyenda, tan popular en siglos pasados, produce en pleno siglo 
XX un extrafio brote. Intencionadamente extrafio, segtin se veré. Se 
halla en Los cuernos de don Friolera, esperpento de Valle-Inclan publicado 
en La Pluma, en 1921, y recogido, junto con Las galas del difunto y 
La hija del capitén, en el volumen titulado Martes de carnaval (1930).? 


1 Véase John D. Williams, ‘Notes on the Legend of the Eaten Heart in Spain,” 
HR, XXVI (1958), 91-98. 

* Cf. Melchor Ferndndez Almagro, Vida y literatura de Valle-Inclén (Madrid, 
1943), pp. 212 y 262. Sobre el esperpento constiltense: Pedro Salinas, ‘“Signi- 
ficacién del esperpento o Valle-Inclain, hijo prédigo del 98,”’ Literatura espafiola. 
Siglo XX, segunda ed. (México, 1949), pp. 85-114; Emma Susana Speratti 
Pifiero, La elaboracién artistica en “‘Tirano Banderas’”’ (México, 1957), pp. 86-104; 
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Con Los cuernos de don Friolera nos hallamos ante el ejemplo mds aca- 
bado de esperpento dramAtico, en sentido recto, ya que en sentido amplio 
toda la obra de Valle-Inclin es sustancialmente dramdtica, como ob- 
serv6 Ramén Pérez de Ayala.’ La teorfa del esperpento, adelantada en 
parte en Luces de bohemia (1920), se completa aqui y se atina a su practica. 

La intencién de Valle-Inclan en este esperpento es presentar en visién 
deformada y deformadora el drama de honor, en especial el de Calderén, 
si bien el latigo de la sdtira castiga también a Echegaray. Los personajes 
de la situacién cl4sica, metamorfoseados por el famoso espejo céncavo del 
Callején del Gato, son aquf el teniente de Carabineros don Pascual 
Astete, por mal nombre don Friolera, su mujer dofia Loreta y el galan de 
ésta, Juanito Pacheco, Pachequin el barbero, “‘cuarentén cojo y nari- 
gudo.’”* A don Friolera le llega un anénimo acusando a su mujer de 
adulterio con Pachequin, situacién inexacta de hecho, aunque no en las 
intenciones. El pobre fantoche puja por reaccionar como un marido cal- 
deroniano, y al efecto comienza por armar maytsculo escdéndalo ante su 
mujer y el supuesto amante. Pero este garabato humano no puede llevar 
adelante su venganza. A su abulia de titere vivificado se suma la botella 
de anfis escarchado con que lo tienta su mujer. En la borrachera con- 
secuente naufragan—y se esperpentizan—todas sus intenciones cal- 
deronianas. Entre marido y mujer (a solas, puesto que Pachequin ya 
se ha marchado) se entabla, en parte, el siguiente didlogo: 

DoXa Loreta.—jBebe! 

Don FrioLera.—{Cudntas van? 

Do&Xa Loreta.—jNo lo sé, bebe! 

Don FRIOLERA.—{Quién estd oculto en aquella puerta? 

DoXa Loreta.—jEl gato! 

Don FrRIoLERA.—{Cudntas van? 

Do&a Loreta.—jBebe! 

Don FrioterA.—Enciende una cerilla, Loreta. jQuién esta oculto 
en aquella puerta? {No te escondas, miserable! 

Do&Xa Loreta.—jBebe! 

Don Friotera.—jEs Pachequin! jLoreta, pon una sartén a la 
lumbre! [Vas a frefrme los higados de ese pendejo! 

Dosa Loreta.—jNo me asustes, Pascual! 

Don FrIoLeRA.—jY no tendrds mds remedio que probar una tajada! 
(p. 1016). 


J. L. Brooks, “Valle-Inclan and the Esperpento,”” BHS, XX XIII (1956), 152-164; 
J. B. Avalle-Arce. “La esperpentizacién de don Juan Tenorio,” Hispanéfila, 
nim. 7 (1959), 29-39. 

3 “Valle-Inclan, dramaturgo,’”’ Las mdscaras, Col. Austral (Buenos Aires, 
1944), pp. 135-142. 

* Cito por Obras completas de D. Ramén del Valle-Inclan, tercera ed., I (Ma- 
drid, 1954), 1000. 
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Desde luego, todo ha sido efecto del anfs, y a poco don Friolera se acuesta 
a dormir la mona. 

Asi como “los héroes clasicos reflejados en los espejos céncavos dan el 
Esperpento,”’® lo propio ocurre con la temdtica clésica. El castellano 
de Couci—o el marido calderoniano, que para el caso es lo mismo—queda 
captado en su contorno lineal, y no en un espejo cualquiera sino en el 
céncavo y deformador del Callején del Gato. Esta vaciedad sustancial 
se expresa en la rodomontada, en el gesto vano, propios del personaje 
esperpéntico. Y dentro de la especial intencidén artistica de Los cuernos de 
don Friolera de esperpentizar la literatura, todo esto se traduce en la 
grotesca transmutacién de la leyenda del corazén comido en la farsa del 
higado frito. 

Juan Bautista AVALLE-ARCE 

The Ohio State University 


5 Afirmacién de Max Estrella, inventor y teorizador del nuevo género, en 
Luces de bohemia, ibid., p. 939. 
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NECROLOGY 


JOHN VAN HORNE 
(1889-1959) 


John Van Horne, distinguished Hispanist and Italian scholar, died in 
Urbana, Illinois, on June 21, 1959. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14, 1889, he did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Virginia, and his graduate work at Harvard, 
where he received the doctorate in 1913. After teaching for three years 
at the University of Iowa, he came to the University of Illinois in 1917 
as instructor in Romance Languages. He became professor of Spanish 
and Italian in 1934, and head of the department in 1939, in which post 
he continued until his retirement in 1957. After retirement he taught for 
a year at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, and at the time of his 
last illness had been teaching at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

His teaching and his scholarship alike were remarkable for the breadth 
and catholicity of his interests. An authority on the works of Leopardi, 
he was also editor of Italica from 1933 to 1942, and of the Heath-Chicago 
Italian series from 1937 until his death. For these and other services to 
Italian culture he was made a Cavaliere della Corona d’Italia. 

Of most interest to readers of these pages is his work on the Mexican 
poet Bernardo de Balbuena, to the study of whose life and work he de- 
voted many years and extensive archival research, the results of which are 
embodied in several books and numerous articles (cf. the review of his 
Bernardo de Balbuena. Biografia y critica, by Joseph G. Fucilla, HR, 
1X [1941], 324-326). These studies earned for him the award of the 
Diploma de Honor of the Mexican Academy. 

As an administrator he was responsible for the introduction of Portu- 
guese studies into the course offerings of his department and of descriptive 
studies in Spanish and Italian linguistics, and played a leading role in 
building the library’s holdings in his field into the present remarkable 
collection. 

He held a Guggenheim fellowship in 1929-30, and in 1943 was called 
to the American Embassy in Madrid, where he served with tact and 
distinction as cultural attaché during the difficult war years. 

A member of numerous learned societies, he was president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian from 1941 to 1943. 

Josern H. D. ALLEN Jr. 





University of Illinois 
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Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. TomoVII, VolumenlI. C.8.I.C., 
Madrid, 1957: 486 pages. 


This volume, like its predecessors, is divided into three sections: 
Filologia, Literatura, Historia. In the first, A. Alcal4 Venceslada dis- 
cusses peculiarities of pronunciation in the province of Jaén; R. Benftez 
Claros outlines the problems of the historical phonology of learned and 
semi-learned words in Spanish; J. E. Gillet shows that in the expressién 
pasé solia (‘the good old days are gone’ | the second word is an interesting 
and perhaps unique case of the transformation of an imperfect verb-form 
into a substantive; E. Jos calls attention to the curious nomenclature 
applied to various articles in certain “documentos inéditos de armadas de 
Indias” of the years 1495-1496; A. Sakari expounds ‘“‘quelques termes 
provengaux désignant les lieux saints dans les chansons de croisade”’ ; 
J. Séguy studies the couples toponomiques resulting from Gascon adapta- 
tions of Aragonese place names; and F. Soldevila offers a reconstruction, 
on the basis of chronicle assonances, of “un poema joglaresc sobre 
l’engendrement de Jaume I.” 

In the section Literatura, J. M. Azd&ceta analyzes and publishes in 
part the contents of a “Pequefio Cancionero” of the Biblioteca Nacional 
containing 24 poems of the 15th and 16th centuries, copied in part from 
the Cancionero de Baena and in part from a lost cancionero that differed 
from any of those that are known. J. Babelon in “La Tragédie de 
Philippe I1’’ traces the literary history of the Don Carlos theme. R. de 
Balbin shows the heterometric character of Bécquer’s Rima X XIX, a new 
strophic type adopted by later poets, notably Rosalfa de Castro. N. B. 
Adams studies French influence on the Madrid theater in 1837—the 
banner year of Spanish romanticism—indicating what plays were per- 
formed, how often, how many were romantic, and how many were of 
foreign origin. P. Bohigas, in an admirable article, ‘“‘De la Comedia a la 
Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea,” points out elements of unity observ- 
able in all parts of the Celestina which lead one to conclude, in spite of 
the ‘“‘conclusién terminante” of Criado de Val (see J. E. Gillet, HR, 
XXV [1957], 130-132), that the concept of single authorship offers the 
best explanation of this complex work. In ‘Los dramas de Valle- 
Inclan” J. L. Brooks indicates the transition from dramatic (not theat- 
rical) works like the Comedias bdérbaras, with their hero Don Juan Manuel, 
to the later dramas (whether or not written for the stage) constructed 
around an insignificant “‘pelele de los hados.’”’ Carmen Conde writes a 
semblanza of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. F. M. Chambers analyzes the 
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material structure of the Enseignament of Bertran de Paris. M. Van 
Durme, in “Granvelle et Plantin,” studies Granvelle’s correspondence 
“pour retrouver les traces du mécéne.” Of interest to Hispanists are the 
account of the Antwerp Polyglot, and the statements that, in the early 
16th century, “tous les grands protecteurs de la musique européenne 
appartiennent A la famille de Charles Quint,” and “le vrai mécéne de la 
musique espagnole fut Philippe II.” A. Galmés de Fuentes, in an article 
that belongs in the preceding section, studies ‘“Lleismo-yeismo y otras 
cuestiones lingiifsticas en un relato morisco del siglo XVII,”’ showing the 
importance of aljamiado literature for the solution of important problems 
of Spanish linguistic development. F. Gonzdlez Ollé follows the stages 
of dramatic creation in Almeida Garrett’s Frei Luis de Sousa. J. Lépez 
de Toro contributes a study of Gregorio Hernandez de Velasco, the first 
(partial) translator of Tansillo’s Le lacrime di San Pietro. A. Rodriguez- 
Mojfiino provides bibliographical information on 20 unedited sonnets of 
Cetina of which only the capoversi have as yet been discovered. F. 
Sanchez Castafier attributes to ‘el proceso de poetizacién” in La espajiola 
inglesa “los cambios bruscos de las personalidades noveladas por Cer- 
vantes” and sees in this tale a prototype of the ‘“‘exquisito tipo de novela 
poética contempordnea”’ cultivated by Gabriel Miré. In ‘“‘Tradizione e 
valore nella poesia popolare”’ V. Santoli seeks to “‘mettere in guardia a non 
convertire la constatazione di nuovo e vecchio in guidizio di valore’’ and 
argues that every variant has a life of its own and develops “‘per conto suo 
nello spazio e nel tempo,” and that on occasion there appears, among the 
adapters, a gifted person ‘“‘che liberamente . . . le rielabora felicemente.” 
A. Valbuena Prat studies the development of the “‘auto del Nacimiento”’ 
in the school of Lope: fidelity to the early 16th century pattern as regards 
action, with retention of burlesque elements, and an increasing poetic 
brilliance—culteranismo, conceptismo—together with ‘imagenes que ofre- 
cen sabor de modernas técnicas de poesia” in Vélez de Guevara and 
Antonio del Castillo (or de Castilla). 

The section Historia contains four articles. R. Ezquerra Abadia, 
“Obras y papeles perdidos del Padre Isla”; F. J. Sanchez Cantén, ‘Notas 
sobre el libro ilustrado bajo Felipe V y Fernando VI’: L. Vazquez de 
Parga, ‘Los obispos de Lugo-Braga en los siglos VIII y IX’’; J. Vives, 
“Inseripciones hispanas y los Capitula biblica.” 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


La voluntad de estilo. Teoria e historia del ensayismo hispdnico. Por 
Juan Marichal. Editorial Seix Barral, Barcelona, 1957: 337 pdginas. 


“En las paginas de este trabajo,”’ explica su autor, ‘‘se intenta historiar 
el proceso de individuacién humana visible en el ensayismo hispdnico.”’ 
Asegura haber abarcado “el ciclo histérico completo que se inicia con los 
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escritores del siglo XV y que concluye con Ortega y Gasset, ciclo que 
hemos dividido en cinco ‘jornadas’ correspondiente cada una a una fase 
del drama histérico de Espafia.”” Pese, no obstante, a la promesa de 
“historiar,” y pese a que se anuncia un “ciclo histérico completo,” el 
propio profesor Marichal escribe mds adelante y en su mismo Prdélogo: 
“Una ausencia se observa en esta serie de ‘jornadas’: la del siglo XIX y 
por lo tanto la de escritores como Larra, Valera y Ganivet.’’ Avisa que a 
esa época, y a los escritores citados, dedica un trabajo especial, centrado en 
un problema especffico de su época. 

La exclusién de aquella centuria y de aquellos autores en libro cuyo 
subtitulo es ‘“‘teorfa e historia del ensayismo hispdnico’’ es dificil de 
justificar. Porque quien lee esta obra, precisamente por su excelencia, no 
ha de conformarse con que se la entreguen trunca y con que se quiebre y 
disloque su proceso de continuidad. 

La segunda deficiencia que hallo en el {ndice es la ausencia de Azorin. 
Marichal mismo escribe: “Si actualmente Espafia puede aparecer como 
la otra tierra-madre del ensayismo europeo (junto a Inglaterra, su morada 
tradicional) se debe exclusivamente a figuras como Ganivet y Unamuno, 
como Azorin y Ortega, que establecen con sus propias obras su genealogia 
nacional.” Empero, Ganivet y Azorin quedaron fuera. 

A modo de compensacién, y aparte sus cinco jornadas, afiade dos 
excelentes capitulos: “La unidad vital del pensamiento de Américo 
Castro y su significacién historiogrdfica” y ‘‘Pedro Salinas y los valores 
humanos del la literatura hispdnica.”” Apunta hicidamente Marichal que 
el pensamiento historiégrafo de Castro “ha determinado ya en muchos 
espafioles un cambio de actitud, por no decir de altitud, intelectual 
respecto a los problemas del vivir nacional.’ Y aprecia con exactitud 
cémo en Salinas ‘“‘operaba una voluntad de estilo dirigida a tender vias de 
acceso tanto entre los espafioles y su patrimonio literario como entre los 
lectores transpirinaicos y la literatura hispdnica.” 

Parte esta obra del “‘proceso articulador del siglo XV”: desde Alonso 
de Cartagena a Fernando del Pulgar. Y arrostra las principales figuras 
que les suceden teniendo en cuenta no sélo su posicién en el mundo de las 
letras sino en el desarrollo de la conciencia critica y social de su pueblo. 
Concienzudamente informado en el campo de la historia, de la filosofia y 
de las ideas creadoras, Marichal tiene a mano el dato definidor y preciso. 
Pero ademas del dominio técnico de su materia—en cuanto al contenido 
y a la investigacién relacionada con ella—sabe descubrir, en breves capftu- 
los, el secreto revelador de la esencia vital de sus ensayistas. Y estos se 
presentan a plenitud: con su fntegro y caracteristico perfil. Asf, (1) “En 
Santa Teresa opera sobre todo un principio espiritual opuesto al de todo 
creador artistico: porque ella queria testificar con sus escritos su condicién 
de criatura mds que su poder de creadora.” (2) ‘“(Quevedo est& en esa 
linea tan occidental de escritores que niegan la literatura . . . jy que han 
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de escribir para negarla!’”’ (3) ‘La prosa orgdnica, el ritmo fuertemente 
emocional de Unamuno, tienen su rafz hispdnica en el estilo ‘derramado’ 
de Santa Teresa. Pero, sobre todo, del mismo modo que Unamuno 
irrumpié con sus problemas espirituales, con sus confesiones, en el en- 
sayismo espafiol del siglo xx [jno hubiera sido mds adecuado que Marichal 
escribiera aqui siglo xix? ], Santa Teresa se rebelé contra todos los mode- 
los retéricos, contra toda la artificialidad de la expresién renacentista.” 

Cuando pienso en Ortega y Gasset recuerdo su articulo “Etica de los 
griegos”’ que guardé en su Espiritu dela letra. Alli, quién sabe si querién- 
dolo o no, autodefiniése al hablar de un hombre de intuiciones inmediatas, 
afanoso de sumergirse en las cosas y de transmigrar desde sf mismo a 
todos los objetos para volver cubierto de algas y auténtica fauna abismal. 

Pero, contrario a su buzo, no tornaria Ortega de sus incursiones sucio y 
roto, sino cargado de metdforas deslumbrantes por su hermosura y por 
su novedad. Pues no hay duda de que Ortega quiso ver, y muchas veces 
vio, lo que otros no vieron, plasmandolo en fé6rmulas muy personales. Y 
al exponer normas y anhelos entrafiables se le imponfa la belleza de su 
estilo ejemplar. Acierta, en consecuencia, Marichal cuando le parece 
evidente que operaba siempre en Ortega un “impulso estético”’ y cuando 
piensa que Ortega quedara ‘‘mds que nada en la historia de la literatura de 
lengua castellana, en la literatura viva, leida, de nuestra lengua.” Y va 
mas lejos: “‘Hasta se podria decir (si los orteguistas me permiten esta 
exageracién) que quizé Ortega el artista de la palabra haya modificado 
mds de una vez, por ‘razones’ estéticas, el pensamiento de Ortega el 
filésofo.’’ Quien recuerde al Ortega conferenciante, vitalmente esti- 
mulado por sus aristocrAticos oyentes, sabe que lo insinuado por el autor 
de este libro es realidad de la Espafia del XX. 

Los ensayos acerca de Castro y de Salinas tienen el calor humano del 
contacto personal con ambos. Casi puede decirse que en las pdginas de- 
dicadas a Castro, sin perder nunca el dominio ni del tema ni de si mismo, 
llega Marichal al entusiasmo no sélo {ntimo, sino patriético ante el sabio 
y ante ‘“‘toda una vida de trabajo dedicada a hacer perceptible ‘la coher- 
encia vital de la realidad espafiola.’ Por eso puede decirse que en La 
realidad histérica de Espaita Américo Castro ha alcanzado la cima his- 
toriogrdfica sofiada por Michelet.’”’ Y ve en la obra maestra del espafiol la 
confluencia de elementos diversos: “la metodologia externa de Menéndez 
Pidal, la pasién y la introspeccién de Unamuno y la orientacién filosdéfica 
iniciada por Ortega y Gasset.” 

Subraya que “el afan motivador de la interpretacién literaria’’ de 
Pedro Salinas es hacer resaltar “los valores humanos de autores y obras 
de lengua castellana.”’ En efecto, recuerdo que cuando ensefiamos juntos 
en la Escuela Espafiola de Duke University, en el verano de 1949, aliviaba 
Salinas sus saudades del destierro con el feliz pensamiento de que retenia 
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a Espafia consigo y se la daba a los estudiantes al explicarles sus obras 
préceres. 

La voluntad de estilo es guia certero para llevarnos por el mundo del 
ensayo espafiol. Para que fuera mds itil atin necesitaria—ademas de 
llenar los vacfos sefialados—aun {ndice de autores y de obras.! 


José A. BALSEIRO 
University of Miami 


Cervantes und die Figur des Don Quijote in Kunstanschauung und Dichtung 
der deutschen Romantik. By Werner Briiggemann. (Spanische 
Forschungen der Gérresgeselischaft, Reihe Il, Band 7.) Aschendorff, 
Miinster (Westfalen), 1958: viii + 380 pages. 


Besides Spain herself who bore him, two nations have claimed that 
Don Quijote is a portrait of their soul: Germany and Russia, who both 
watched the exploits of the Knight of the Sad Countenance with more 
admiracién than risa. The great contribution made by German Roman- 
ticism to Don Quijote scholarship, is an open secret: “don magnifique et 
troublant,”’ said Paul Hazard—a judgment which in itself justifies 
reconsideration. Briiggemann deals mainly with the first of the two epi- 
thets. His book is not meant to supersede the more systematic presenta- 
tion by J. J. A. Bertrand; rather, it is on the basis of the latter that 
Briiggemann erects his structure: a comprehensive picture of Romantic 
thought. The result is, first of all, a surprise: Romanticism owes even 
more to Cervantes than Cervantes-philology owes to Romanticism. 
Few students of German letters may be aware of the fact that most, if 
not all, of those enigmatic concepts with which young Friedrich Schlegel 
dazzled the generation of 1800, namely ‘“‘Kunstmythologie,” ‘‘Ironie,”’ 
“progressive Universalpoesie,’’ and even the term “romantic’’ itself, 
were derived from his encounter with Don Quijote, a work which revealed 
to him hitherto unforeseen possibilities of the poetic mind. The next 
surprise is for the hispanists; for it was a team of young German 
Romanticists—Friedrich and his brother Wilhelm, along with Tieck, 
Schelling, and Solger—that reconstructed mentally, as it were, the whole 
Don Quijote (that’s what criticism meant to them), starting from the 
unity that underlies its apparent dualism, and reaching down into the 
very intricacies of novelistic technique, of prose style, and prose rhythms. 
(The section of the book entitled ‘‘Mittel der Darstellung” is highly 
instructive, also with regard to the vexed question of the inserted short 


‘En la pagina 290, se lee: “Con esta actitud del historiador espafiol se ha 
mostrado de acuerdo recientemente [subrayado mio] Ortega y Gasset.” Muerto 
Ortega dos afios antes de aparecer el libro de Marichal, debe fijarse la fecha de 
cuando se mostr6é de acuerdo con la aludida actitud de Castro. Dicho asf es 
demasiado vago. 
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stories.) Critics later on have varied in their sensitivity to the tensions, 
the “disociacién,” within Don Quijote: they have found more or less of 
Catholic serenity, of classical poise in it; but it took German thinkers 
to apply to the whole work the principle of the coincidentia oppositorum, 
which gives an over-life-size stature, a symbolic dignity to the main 
characters. Seen as complementary parts of human nature, Knight 
and Squire may join the other “‘cardinal”’ figures of postmedieval imagina- 
tion: Hamlet, Don Juan, and Faust. Having written his thesis on 
Grabbe’s “Don Juan and Faust,” Briiggemann is particularly well 
versed in this fourfold configuration. He then proceeds to follow the 
influence of Don Quijote on the German novel. From Goethe, Tieck, 
Novalis to Kleist, Wetzel, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Immermann, Jean Paul, 
and even Raabe—what an array! Readers will be grateful for the de- 
tailed synopses of novels rarely read and difficult of approach, like 
Ahnung und Gegenwart, Der Komet, Stopfkuchen. 

To be sure, Briiggemann is not blind to the fact that German Roman- 
tic writers fall behind their Spanish ideal, whose racy realism is unattain- 
able to them (‘‘Nahe und Ferne der Romantik zu Cervantes’’) ; but this 
reviewer feels that he could have taken a step further in criticism. What 
about the Romantic Don Quijote formula and its “‘troublant” quality? 
A closer investigation might even help to elucidate the personality of 
Friedrich Schlegel, who was so inspired, so infallible in his aesthetic 
judgments, and yet so changeable in his philosophy. It is obvious that 
his analysis of Don Quijote was conditioned by his adherence, at that time, 
to Fichte’s transcendentalism, in accordance with which Cervantes had 
to emerge as a genius consciously creating a new mythology—a position 
now generally abandoned. How then could this keystone in Schlegel’s 
critical structure be replaced? We hold that the historian rather than 
the philosopher might explain the superiority of Cervantes. His was 
the privilege of standing at one of the great turning-points in history, and 
of looking both ways: forward, with his mind laughing at the illusions of 
the past, and backward, with his heart aching for paradises lost. In 
order to understand him, the critic should occupy a similar position. 
Therefore in our opinion Heine, who hailed the revolution of 1830 and 
then retreated from his advanced materialistic stand, was nearer to 
Cervantes than those Romanticists who decided that the future lay in the 
past and by so doing, became Don Quijotes rather than followers of 
Cervantes. Such an outlook will also explain why it is that the ‘“‘genera- 
tion of ’98” produced some of the finest evaluations of Cervantes: they, 
too, had reached such a turning-point. Briiggemann, who reports with 
loving attention the views of Unamuno, Darfo, Ganivet, Azorin, Ortega, 
Maeztu, stresses their affinity with German Romanticism and the deep 
kinship between the two nations. 

With some comments of our own, we have, so far, presented the two 
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main themes of Briiggemann’s book, as they are indicated in the title. 
But the author has done far more. He has tried to write the history of 
Spanish literature in Germany; for this purpose, he has prefaced the 
book with chapters on the reception of the Romancero, the teatro cldsico, 
and Cervantes in Germany up to Romanticism, and he has added ap- 
pendices dealing in a similar way with Celestina and picaresque novel. 
And since his wanderings through centuries of German literature are 
interspersed with sections on the reception of Cervantes in the other 
European countries, the outcome is something like a portable encyclo- 
pedia devoted to the topic ‘“Cervantes and Posterity.” A valiant effort 
has been made, masses of information have been garnered, and certain 
trends in interpretation become visible. Nobody will expect complete- 
ness where such a vast territory had to be covered. (We miss men- 
tioning of Entwistle; of Auerbach’s Dulcinea-chapter, to be found in 
the various translations of Mimesis, whereas Briiggemann consulted the 
German original only; of Thomas Mann’s “Meerfahrt mit Don Quijote.”’ 
As to Quixotic figures in German novels, Heine’s Little Samson and 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Emmanuel Quint might have been included.) 
Briiggemann’s book, as it lies before us—somewhat repetitious, because 
of its complicated ground-plan; with a “running” bibliography, but 
without a chronological one; and written in the crabbed “‘participial’’ 
style so favored by German authors today—is a valuable contribution 
to scholarship, a real storehouse of learning. One would wish for greater 
clarity and concentration, which might have been attained by focussing 
on the ideal Don Quijote formula, which still lies in the future and to which 
all available interpretations converge. Briiggemann’s work is, of course, 
centered around Romanticism, and maybe we are wrong in asking, from 
such an ardent champion of that movement, the spare lines, the strength 
coming from restraint, inherent in classicism.—(There is a number of 
more or less harmless misprints; on pp. 69, 80, 96 mikokomisch should 
read mikomikonisch on p. 362, Hochburg should read Hofburg.) 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


Spanische Versdichtung des Mittelalters im Lichte der spanischen Kritik der 
Aufklarung und Vorromantik. By Heinrich Bihler. Spanische For- 
schungen der Gérresgesellschaft, Series II, Vol. VI. Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster, 1957: 231 pages. 


Too many literary historians are prone to dismiss the Spanish 
eighteenth century as “‘sterile.’”’ But in reality the eighteenth century 
was in Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, an age of enlightenment with many 
intellectuals engaged in unending and often disputatious appraisal of the 
nation’s intellectual—especially literary—heritage. Truly an age pregnant 
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with the creative literary greatness to be realized from the turn of the 
century on. 

The work here under review is concerned with this period of enlighten- 
ment or Aufklérung. It seeks to add a substantial chapter to the history 
of literary criticism in Spain by analyzing the opinions expressed by neo- 
classic Spanish critics concerning mediaeval poetry written by Spaniards 
(although not always in Spanish). Incidentally, in pursuing this in- 
vestigation, the author realizes various substantial secondary desiderata, 
such as shedding additional light on indigenous bases of nineteenth- 
century Spanish romanticism. 

Herr Bihler, like all good Germans, sets about his task methodically. 
In his Introduction he explains that the mediaeval works on which he 
seeks critical opinion are: Poema del Cid, Berceo’s poetry, the Galician 
Cantigas of Alfonso the Learned, Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor, Lépez 
de Ayala’s Rimado de palacio, the poetry of Juan de Mena, that of the 
Marquess of Santillana and Jorge Manrique. Also, some of the poems 
(in Catalan) of Ausias March; and, finally, folk poetry, illustrated 
principally by the historical ballads. (To the present reviewer, this 
appears to be an “‘ad hoc” list based solely on themes found to be dis- 
cussed by the critics of the period studied by Herr Bihler.) 

Likewise in the Introduction, Herr Bihler recalls the low esteem in 
which pre-Renaissance poets were held in the late Renaissance and 
Baroque periods. But such poets were deemed to have utility for the 
newly developing interests of lexicography, bibliography, and hagiog- 
raphy (cf. the activities of Covarrubias and Nicolés Antonio). 

The author divides his theme proper into two divisions: (1) Criticism 
of the [Age of the] “Enlightenment;’’ (2) Pre-Romantic Criticism. 
Under the first heading he groups two well-known figures, Fray Martin 
Sarmiento and Tomds A. Sanchez, along with the montafiés scholar 
and bibliophile, Rafael de Floranes (1743-1801). The second classifica- 
tion comprehends Antonio de Capmany (1742-1813), the Jesuit Juan 
Andrés (1740-1817), José Vargas Ponce (1760-1821), Meléndez Valdés, 
Jovellanos, and Quintana. Herr Bihler recognizes that his division is 
somewhat artificial and therefore open to criticism. However, he defends 
it by maintaining that most of the individuals of each group have certain 
tendencies in common. His defense seems weak, but the weakness is 
unimportant. What really matters is the thoroughness with which 
Bihler examines all pertinent statements of both groups of critics before 
reaching the conclusion that littie by little and in general mediaeval works 
of poetry came to be regarded with some tolerance by eighteenth-century 
critics (and by persons like Quintana, who retained a neoclassic point of 
view) because of linguistic, folklore, and other popular considerations. 
To put it more specifically, Sarmiento, Vargas and Meléndez Valdés found 
in popular poetry in general and in the ballad poetry in particular the 
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following characteristics: “unlearned,” “artless,” “highly intelligible,”’ 
“of unaffected style,” ‘‘of suitable language.’”’ Sarmiento discerned still 
other traits: a genuine nationalism, lyrical qualities permitting poems to 
be sung, subsistence through oral tradition, reflection of old customs, etc. 
Miscellaneous comments by others included the recognition of the utility 
of this poetry by virtue of its content of moral philosophy and its record 
of Old Spanish and Spanish-Moorish deeds and virtues. 

When the definitive history of literary criticism in Spain is finally 
written Herr Bihler’s researches will be found to be of basic importance. 
In the meantime, those critics desirous of rechecking their impressions of 
the genesis of medern Spanish romanticism will find valuable source 
material in the present book. 

As is true of most European studies in the Romance field, Herr 
Bihler’s bibliography omits quite a number of important studies by 
Americans. Especially distressing is his failure to list Homero Seris’s 
Bibliografia, which would have been extremely useful to him. But since 
Herr Bihler’s primary task was clear-cut, and seemingly carried out with 
great conscientiousness, he is to be praised for his accomplishment, and 
not censured on technical grounds. 


Epwin B. PLace 
Emeritus, Northwestern University 


The Stylistic Relationship Between Poetry and Prose in the ‘‘Cdntico 
espiritual” of San Juan de la Cruz. By Sister Rosa Maria Icaza. 
The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1957: 
208 pages. 


In this doctoral dissertation, Sister Rosa Maria Icaza follows the 
methods of analysis applied to other material by a number of scholars, 
including the director of her study, Professor Helmut A. Hatzfeld, whose 
work on the prose-poetry relationship of Llama de amor viva appeared in 
Estudios literarios sobre mistica espafiola, published in Madrid in 1955. 

After the Introduction, Sister Rosa Marfa considers, in Chapter II, the 
problem of stylistic onomatology by the following method: ‘‘Each stanza 
is taken as a unit and a short paragraph is selected from the commentary, 
in such a way that the same idea is expressed in both texts through the 
medium of both poetry and of prose; then the common stylistic traits in 
those particular texts are analyzed in detail’ (pp. 8-9). 

Thus, in Chapter II, only selected portions of the prose commentary 
are made the basis of comparison with the poem (as is also true in the 
discussion of rhythm in sentence structure in Chapter V). Therefore, to 
this reviewer at least, the statistical data and objective analyses in these 
two discussions, though meticulously presented, can be accepted as con- 
clusive only within limits, since they are based on small segments of the 
commentary. 
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Chapter III shows that there is a relation among several key words, 
with ‘‘a stress on the basic core and leit-motif of the Cantico espiritual in 
particular, and of all the works of San Juan de la Cruz in general, since all 
of the works form a real unit in the thought and doctrine they contain” 
(p. 55). Moreover, the same ideas and feelings are found to appear in a 
set of symbols—fire, night, and wind. 

Chapter IV studies “on the syntactical level the way San Juan de la 
Cruz has used his linguistic media in the smallest grammatical details and 
forms” (p. 87). With regard to the poetry-prose relationships, ‘the most 
outstanding stylistic trait is, as expected, that of clarity in prose and 
vividness in poetry” (p. 146). 

In the final chapter, which attempts to determine ‘‘whether or not the 
prose rhythm of the commentary might be influenced by the prosody of 
the poet”’ (p. 150), the author shows that the rhythm which is predomi- 
nant in the poetry—with the accent on the sixth and second syllables from 
the end of a line—prevails also in the prose. The poet’s independence 
and ability to use with freedom and originality all media handed down to 
him (characteristics earlier pointed out by Dadmaso Alonso) are likewise 
found to carry over into the prose commentary. The book closes with an 
excellent bibliography and two indices—one of terms and one of proper 
names. 

Sister Rosa Maria reveals her understanding of the writings of San 
Juan de la Cruz and her acquaintance with previous critical studies on 
the subject. Therefore, one is all the more surprised to find that she in- 
cludes Damaso Alonso (on p. 11) among those who deny “any literary or 
artistic import’”’ to the prose commentaries of San Juan de la Cruz. The 
brief quotation from Sr. Alonso, “son un previsto aunque admirable 
fracaso”’ (p. 11, note 6), takes on an entirely different meaning when it is 
viewed in its context. The noted critic was merely saying that the saint 
himself had foreseen that he would be unable to explain in prose his 
mystical experiences and that even his symbolic lyric utterances could 
only suggest such spiritual phenomena. Consequently, three of the prose 
commentaries were left unfinished, but they were nevertheless an ‘“‘ad- 
mirable fracaso.’’ Perhaps Sr. Alonso’s position can best be clarified by 
another quotation from the same book: ‘‘Por desgracia, estos caminos se 
interrumpen, en la Noche, antes de llegar a lo inefable; y en el Cdntico 
Espiritual, en donde se comentan los estados de unién propiamente dicha, 
tras tantas explicaciones, distinciones y alegorfas concretizadas, jqué 
p&lidos los rayitos, cudn tibios son los efluvios que de la esencia misma 
del vinculo nos han llegado! Léanse las cinco dltimas estrofas, que 
versan sobre la unién mds alta. Vdyase luego a los comentarios corre- 
spondientes. Bellos son. Mas siempre el poema est& mds cerca de la 
experiencia indecible. En este sentido, los admirables comentarios son 
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una obra fracasada ; pero en el mds gigantesco, generoso, genial empefio.’”! 

Much the same idea is later expressed by Sister Rosa Maria in her 
own conclusion: ‘‘No human words can express the content of this con- 
templation as San Juan himself realized more than once in his attempt to 
explain it’’ (p. 186). 

One can only wish that the critical sections of this study might have 
been somewhat more penetrating and that out of the wealth of analytical 
detail which is provided, the saint’s artistic personality might have 
emerged more clearly, but Sister Rosa Maria’s book is a useful and 
suggestive addition to the scholarly contributions that have helped to 
place San Juan de la Cruz in his rightful niche ‘‘as one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of Spanish poets.” 


Eunice J. Gates 
Texas Technological College 


El pensamiento politico-filoséfico de Saavedra Fajardo. Posturas del siglo 
XVII ante la decadencia y conservacién de monarquias. By John C. 
Dowling. Academia “Alfonso el Sabio’”—Murcia. Murcia, Suce- 
sores de Nogués, 1957: 303 pages. (Distribuidora: Ediciones Ibero- 
americanas, Madrid.) 


In the Prefacio to this volume Dr. Dowling makes vividly clear the 
decline of Spain in 1648, the year of Saavedra Fajardo’s death and the 
year, also, of the Peace of Westphalia, which left the Hapsburg Empire 
weakened beyond all hope of restitution. He points to the awareness of 
this decline among contemporary Spaniards and notices how naturally 
this idea was entertained by thinkers holding the cyclical theory of 
history. Nebrija held it in 1492, but saw his country mounting the 
rising wave.! The times had changed by 1648, but the pessimism of those 
years was only a reiteration of an opinion that the sixteenth century had 
continually in mind.2 Lambertus Danaeus declared in The Wonderful 
Workmanship of the World (Eng. tr. 1578) that “the strength and plenti- 
fulness of the earth, and of all other things, decreaseth daily.’’ 

It is disconcerting that the Academia “‘Alfonso el Sabio”’ should have 
printed Dr. Dowling’s book in 1957 without a mention—except on the 
solapa—of their own publication of 1956: Don Diego de Saavedra y Fajardo 

1 La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz, ed. Aguilar (Madrid, 1946), p. 199. See 
also pp. 141-142. 

1 See the Introduction to his Gramdtica castellana. 

* Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York- 
Cambridge, 1945), p. 27. 

* Spencer, op. cit., p. 25. Cf. Don Cameron Allen, “The Degeneration of Man 
and Renaissance Pessimism,” SP, XXXV (1938), 202-227, and Herschel Baker, 
The Wars of Truth. Studies in the Decay of Christian Humanism in the Earlier 
Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), Chap. II “Death and Time.” 
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y la diplomacia de su época, by Manuel Fraga Iribarne. It is curious that 
both Fraga Iribarne and Gonzdlez Palencia (in the “Discurso preliminar”’ 
that precedes his edition of Saavedra’s Obras completas [Madrid, 1946 ]}) 
should have overlooked my article ‘‘Documentos y datos sobre la estancia 
de Saavedra Fajardo en Italia,” BHi, XXXIX (1937), 367-374. It 
seems strange that Dr. Dowling did not test the attribution, in 1942 and 
1949, by Giorgio Spini and José Maria Jover, respectively, of two political 
treatises to Saavedra Fajardo‘ and that he overlooked Jover’s 1635: 
historia de una polémica y semblanza de una generacién (Madrid, 1949) 
which, in my opinion, anticipates his own thesis. That thesis is stated 
in the last sentence of Dr. Dowling’s Prefacio: ‘Saavedra Fajardo 
cuéntase entre los pensadores que crearon la Ultima gran sintesis entre la 
antigua moral y las nuevas fuerzas del mundo” (i.e., the razén de estado). 

On p. 435 of Jover’s book we read: ““Hemos recorrido de extremo a 
extremo la linea defensiva que el pensamiento espafiol alzara, en 1635, 
frente al manifiesto francés de este afio . . . y, en tiltima instancia, frente 
al cataclismo histérico que supone para Europa la guerra de Treinta 
Afios. Comenzamos con el clasicismo equilibrado de Guillén de la 
Carrera. Hemos conclufido con el conceptuoso catastrofismo del P. 
Ambrosio Bautista . . . el clasicismo de Guillén ha desembocado .. . 
en el sentimiento ultraterreno, puramente barroco. .. .’’ Among the 
writers included between these two extremes, it was Saavedra Fajardo 
who realized, thirteen years before Westphalia, that there was no longer 
any possibility of a universal monarchy, that “lo que la realidad europea 
ofrece . . . son Estados mds o menos grandes’’® (Jover, p. 404). If we 
accept Jover’s attribution of the Respuesta . . ., it was Saavedra Fajardo 
who said : ‘‘No quiero examinar si el pretexto de la Religién que toman los 
espafioles es abuso o verdad” (Jover, p. 410), and: ‘““No me persuado a 
recelar que el Mundo sea todo espafiol”’ (Jover, p. 401). It was he who, 
by the use of the possessive adjective su instead of the definite article la 
seems to look forward to the toleration of a later century: “‘pero sf 
sustentaré que ninguno sabe bien reinar que no acomode todas sus 
acciones aparentes a las reglas de su Religién, comoquiera que es la 
primera piedra fundamental del estado, y cualquiera que visiblemente 
hace burla de ella, el pueblo aprehende que hace burla de su Principe”’ 
(Jover, p. 399). 


4 See Jover’s book (cited below), p. 392 ff. 

°’“St. Augustine . . . did not evince . . . any enthusiasm for large states. 
He seems to have preferred small groups, though he did not take up the subject in 
detail. Could his great principle that the perfect man produces the perfect state, 
and good government results when men have been made good, be realized in 
political entities like the Spanish possessions or modern states? Does not size 
reach a point beyond the power of human limitations to manage?” Marie R. 
Madden, Political Theory and Law in Medieval Spain (New York, 1930), p. 100. 
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Dr. Dowling’s book provides various interesting sidelights on the 
spiritual climate of Saavedra’s times. The tyranny of Fortune was 
regarded as the result of original sin, with virtue the redeeming power. 
The urgent problem was the “educacién de la voluntad.” Pessimism 
was not absolute because “la suya es la Ultima época de que podemos 
decir que en ella el pesimismo y la esperanza atin permanecen puramente 
cristianos.” Ete. 

The biographical chapter is derivative. The Conde de Castro to 
whom Cascales dedicated his Tables poéticas was Don Francisco (not 
Fernando) de Castro. We do not agree that “la cuestién [de si era 
clérigo Saavedra Fajardo ] tal vez carezca de importancia” (p. 16). It is 
a fact that for a while he held a “canonicato de Santiago” (39). The 
Council of Trent required érdenes sagradas of all canénigos. For the 
mechanics of the appointment of a canon in a cathedral chapter see my 
“Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola y el Reino de Aragén’”’ (sep. de 
Archivo de Filologia Aragonesa, IV (Zaragoza, 1952], pp. 56-59). On 
p. 37 we are told that, as revealed in his “vida” and his “‘obras,”’ Saavedra 
Fajardo “parece todo intelecto. Pocas veces se deja traslucir el hombre 
de carne y hueso’’; on p. 39 we learn that the trait that most impressed 
“a los que le conocfan era su naturaleza ardiente y fogosa.” The chapter 
on his “Creacién Literaria” is also derivative. The Mérimée-Morley and 
the Romera-Navarro histories of Spanish literature are quoted, but not 
Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel’s Juan de Mena, where a reference to that 
work is called for. On p. 58 the author says that among “los primeros 
libros editados en Espafia figura el Régimen de principes de Francisco 
Ximénez, Valencia, 1484.” The book in question is Francesch Eximenes, 
Dotzen libre appellat crestia ...en lo qual volum ... es tractat de 
regiment de princeps. That Saavedra Fajardo “‘preferiria que el hombre 
leyese en el libro de la naturaleza en vez de los libros de los sabios” is not 
an indication of anti-intellectualism (67). It is a question of the second 
of the “libros’”’ that went to make up Alejo Vanegas’ De las differencias de 
libros que ay en el vniuerso: “‘De la Philosophia deste Mundo Uisible,’’ or, 
as Montaigne’s Raymond Sebond has it, ‘“Dieu nous donne deux livres, 
celuy de l’universal ordre des choses ou de la nature, et celuy de la Bible”’ 
(Préface). Saavedra’s conception of history should have been studied in 
the light of seventeenth-century historiography (Fueter, Sdnchez Alonso). 

The chapter on “El Tema de la Decadencia”’ is interesting because of 
the interplay of pessimism and hope (through the exercise of prudence). 
In the discussion of Fortune there is no reference to Patch. The Chapter 
on “Espafia contra Europa” I find inferior, as suggested above, to the 
treatment of the same subject by Jover. The Thirty Years’ War did not 
produce “los comienzos del humanitarismo.” These go back to Vives’ 
De subventione pauperum and, earlier still, to the Casa de Valencia for the 
care of the insane, founded in 1409 (Propalladia, ed. Gillet, III, 483). 
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The concern over “la guerra justa’” should be viewed in the light of 
studies by Lewis Hanke. Similarly in the chapter entitled “Virtud y 
Polftica,” Figgis and other writers should be quoted on the divine right 
of kings. In the chapter on “El Declinar de una Economfa” there is more 
mention of Ferndndez Navarrete than of Saavedra Fajardo, who has 
little to say about economics. In the final chapter we have the summing 
up: “Pensador de Epoca.”’ Saavedra accepts “los principios tom{sticos”’ 
while making concessions to the “razén de estado.’”’ His vision “se 
compone a la vez de ideales y realidades.” The City of God still exists, 
and the idea of posterity cannot yet take its place.® 


Oris H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ortega y Gasset: An Outline of his Philosophy. Por José Ferrater Mora. 
(Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought.) Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1957: 69 pdginas. 


Ya iba siendo hora de que algtin estudioso de la filosofia espafiola 
contempordnea diera al lector de habla inglesa ocasién de conocer el 
pensamiento de Ortega en sus rasgos esenciales. Hay, es verdad, ver- 
siones inglesas de algunos escritos cardinales del pensador espaiiol, 
pero de ellas, quiz4 por ser esporddicas, se obtiene una impresién torcida 
e incompleta de la que pueden derivar interpretaciones equivocadas. 
El exiguo volumen que ha sacado a luz el profesor Ferrater llena cum- 
plidamente el propésito de facilitar al lector inglés una visién de conjunto 
de la obra orteguiana. Articulando lo asequible en traduccidén inglesa 
con lo que esté todavia por traducir, y descartando todo aquello que no 
se juzga indispensable para un examen preliminar, Ferrater ha logrado 
componer un estudio de admirable concisién, penetracién y claridad. 

Ferrater sefiala tres etapas en la evolucién del pensamiento orteguiano 
y dedica a cada una de ellas una seccién de su trabajo. La primera 
abarca el periodo 1902-1913, durante el cual Ortega rehuye el libro a 
fin de destilar en multitud de brillantes articulos de periédico y revista 
una actitud filoséfica caracterizada por un acusado objetivismo. En 
esta seccién incluye Ferrater asimismo aquellos factores intelectuales e 
histéricos que mds han influfdo en la formacién de Ortega. La segunda 
etapa cubre los afios de 1914 a 1923, es decir, irrumpe con las Medita- 
ciones del Quijote y termina con El tema de nuestro tiempo. Durante 
este decenio se acentiia el afan orteguiano de explorar filoséficamente 
realidades desdefiadas de ordinario por la especulacién académica. Es 


6 The book is badly printed, so badly that part of a footnote appears in the 
middle of p. 76. Thirty errata are listed. I could add twelve more, one as dis- 
tressing as “homo hominis lupus” (p. 134). There is also bad Spanish: “los 
utopianos [de More] pagaban a mercenarios para luchar por ellos” (p. 258). 
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ahora también cuando el pensador espafiol formula el principio de que e] 
yo es un ser circunstancial, desarrolla dos de sus nociones bdsicas, el 
concepto y la perspectiva, y mantiene, frente al absolutismo de racionalis- 
tas y vitalistas, que la razén, sin mengua de su valfa epistemoldégica, 
“eg sé6lo una forma y funcién de la vida.’”’ La tercera etapa comprende 
los escritos publicados a partir de 1924, y durante ella elabora Ortega lo 
mas caracteristico de su faena filoséfica: la doctrina del racio-vitalismo. 
Lo relevante de esta ultima etapa lleva a Ferrater a subdividirla en cuatro 
secciones, que corresponden a otros tantos temas fundamentales 
en la filosoffia de Ortega: a) el concepto de la razén vital; b) la doctrina 
del hombre; c) la doctrina de la sociedad; y d) la idea de la filosoffa. 
Somera, pero completa en lo esencial, la presentacién de esta temdtica 
revela en Ferrater las excelentes dotes de exposicién de que tan repetidas 
pruebas ha dado en otros trabajos filoséficos suyos. 

No serfa razonable esperar de un breviario de esta indole un andlisis 
critico de la filosofia de Ortega. La intencién del autor no va mas alld 
de sefialar, a beneficio del catectimeno de habla inglesa, aquellos elementos 
del pensamiento orteguiano que conviene tener en cuenta y ensamblar 
debidamente, si se quiere dar sentido a lo que, de otra manera, serfa sélo 
una masa de escritos inconexos. Ferrater, sin embargo, soslaya la 
tentacién de “sistematizar” a Ortega, consciente de que hacerlo equival- 
dria a desvirtuar el pensamiento de éste. Lo que hace el autor es ser- 
virse del “‘método biogrdfico” tan caro al filésofo estudiado. Tal 
método permite desenvolver fases sucesivas en la evolucién filoséfica de 
Ortega e interpretar, en vista de cada una de ellas, el significado de las pre- 
cedentes. Ferrater mantiene en todo momento una imparcialidad ejem- 
plar. Alo mas, y sélo cuando es inevitable, resuelve una aparente con- 
tradiccién o aclara una paradoja. Con sobrada razén estima que su 
labor en un estudio de este género no permite el aplauso ni la censura, 
sino solamente la comprensién. 

Con ayuda de esta exposicién concisa y luminosa, el lector de habla 
inglesa podrdé explorar por su cuenta la rica floresta que es la obra filosé- 


fica de Ortega y Gasset. 
JuaN LépEez-MorILLas 
Brown University 


Homenaje a José Ortega y Gasset. La Torre (Puerto Rico), Afio IV, 
Nim. 15-16 (Julio-Diciembre 1956) : 594 pages. 


The volume has three major parts: Testimonios, Estudios, Homena- 
jes, plus a chapter from Ortega’s posthumous El hombre y la gente, and an 
extensive but incomplete bibliography. 

There are five testimonios, by L. Diez del Corral, Dolores Franco de 
Marfas, J. A. Maravall, Victoria Ocampo, and A. Rodriguez Huéscar. 
Their common theme is Ortega the man, the teacher, the friend. 
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These are followed by seventeen studies oriented towards Ortega 
the philosopher. Insisting on the depth of his thought over the brilliance 
and power of his prose style, these essays contribute to a growing tend- 
ency to regard Ortega primarily as a philosopher. 

Julia Cérdova de Braschi’s “Dos paisajes espafioles: Castilla y 
Asturias” characterizes Ortega’s treatment of the Spanish landscape, 
interpreted as an expression of his vitalism. 

Manuel Durdn’s ‘Dos filésofos de la simpatia y el amor: Ortega y 
Max Scheler” is a thoughtful contrast of the importance of love in the 
philosophy of Ortega and Scheler with the absence of love in Sartre and 
Heidegger. 

In “Una fase en el pensamiento de Ortega: el objetivismo,” José 
Ferrater Mora discusses the objectivistic phase of Ortega’s development 
(1902-1913), briefly mentioned in his earlier work on Ortega. Failure 
to study the early years would deprive us of many ideas that enrich the 
later philosophy. 

José Gaos, in ‘‘Los dos Ortegas,” indicates four periods of Ortega’s 
development: youth (1902 or 1904-1914), first period of plenitude (1914— 
1924), second period of plenitude (1924-1936), and expatriation (1936- 
1955). He sees no essential change in the style and formal statement of 
Ortega’s philosophy through these stages. Gaos perceives two Ortegas, 
one including the first two periods, another spanning the second period 
of plenitude and the years of expatriation. Ortega ever remains the 
great spectator, with the difference that he is attracted by what he sees 
in the first period and repelled in the second. 

Manuel Granell’s “Ortega y el transfondo filoséfico de la microfisica’”’ 
is one of the most provocative articles of the group. He believes that 
the metaphysics implied by the new physics (particularly of the ““Copen- 
hagen school’’) is compatible with and even implicit in the metaphysics 
of Ortega, specifically in his philosophy of circumstance and perspective. 
Granell does not show, however, that the similarities between men like 
Heisenberg and Ortega are more than verbal and one may suspect that he 
is reading a physics into Ortega. Nevertheless, Granell’s article invites 
serious exploration. 

Enrique Lafuente Ferrari writes of ‘‘Las artes visuales y su historia 
en el pensamiento de Ortega.” Like other disciples, he emphasizes the 
scope of the master’s system and concludes by listing no less than eleven 
aspects of Ortega’s aesthetics. 

Pedro Lain Entralgo examines briefly “Ortega y el futuro,” in par- 
ticular the fundamental importance of the future for man and culture, 
and Ortega’s efforts to foretell the future. 

“El primer libro de Ortega” is the Introduction written by Julidn 
Marias for the University of Puerto Rico’s edition of the Meditaciones. 
Marias restates his insistence that this work has not been understood. 
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For him Ortega’s first book, though apparently literary, is ‘‘en realidad 
sometido a un adamantino rigor intelectual, cuyas multiples facetas 
estan talladas por una clarividente exacta geometria.”’ 

Domingo Marrero, in “Critica de la ciencia y concepto de la filosoffa 
en Ortega,” writes of Ortega’s criticism of nineteenth-century faith in 
science and of his concept of philosophy as a “‘quehacer humano.” 

Luis Racasens Siches discusses ‘‘José Ortega y Gasset: Su metafisica, 
su sociologia y su filosoffa social.’’ The aim of the article is “un resumen 
de algunos de los temas capitales de la metaffsica de Ortega y de algunas 
de sus aportaciones bdsicas a la sociologia y a las ciencias sociales.”’ 

Alfredo Roggiano writes on ‘‘Estética y critica literaria en Ortega 
y Gasset.’”? For Ortega, art is always concerned with the problems of 
human life. Ortega analyzes ‘“dehumanization’’ as a phenomenon to be 
decried and denounced. 

Francisco Romero, in ‘Ortega y la circunstancia espafiola,”’ discusses 
the influence of the Spanish circumstance on Ortega and Ortega’s influ- 
ence on his circumstance. He concludes that Ortega must be recognized 
as the great “jefe espiritual’’ of twentieth-century Spain. 

Fernando Salmerén, in ‘“‘Las mocedades de Ortega y Gasset,’’ indi- 
cates the changes in Ortega’s style and thought from 1902 to 1914. 
Prior to 1907 aesthetic questions are most important in Ortega’s pub- 
lished articles. From 1907 to 1910 the Spanish circumstance dominates 
in his works. 1910 is the center year of the mocedades; 1911 to 1914 are 
years of prolongation. 

Alfredo Stern contributes generally substantial answers to the ques- 
tion, “;Ortega existencialista o esencialista?’”’ He finds a dualism in 
Ortega: a theory of life and vital reason as functions of historical time 
(antiphenomenological existentialism), and a theory of values, unchang- 
ing and independent of the subject (phenomenological essentialism). 
This dualism is resolved in Ortega’s perspectivism. 

Although presenting Ortega as one of the two great social philoso- 
phers of our time (the other being John Dewey), José Arsenio Torres, 
in “Supuestos filoséficos de la reconstruccién social en Ortega y Gasset,” 
believes that Ortega’s social and political thought is not, ‘desde el punto 
de vista de los requerimientos filoséficos e institucionales de la libertad 
politica, todo lo contempordnea que la altura de nuestros tiempos de- 
manda.” 

Fernando Vela, in ‘‘La ‘fantasia’ en la filosofia de Ortega,” argues 
that the fundamental importance of imagination in Ortega’s philosophy 
has not been adequately emphasized. 

Juan Zaragiieta outlines the “‘Vitalismo de Ortega,” stating his own 
general agreement with Ortega’s emphasis on the human and the indi- 
vidual, but expressing his disappointment in Ortega’s failure to ‘‘con- 
siderar como la culminacién de las funciones culturales la religiosidad, 
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que nos liga con Dios como Primera Causa ejemplar, eficiente y final 
de nuestra propia vida.” 

The five Homenajes are studies dedicated to the memory and in- 
spiration of Ortega, with little direct reference to him or to Hispanic 
studies. 


Catvin CANNON 
Amherst College 


Homenaje a Juan Ramén Jiménez.—La Torre (Puerto Rico), Afio V, 
Nims. 19-20, Julio-Diciembre, 1957: 414 paginas. 


Homenaje con motivo de la concesién del Premio Nébel a JRJ., 
organizado por la Universidad que con tanto carifio le trat6é6. Comprende 
algunas adhesiones y 20 articulos. Casi todos los articulos son excelentes 
aportaciones y yo los agruparé, con fines a mi comentario, de la siguiente 
manera: 

I. Histéricos: Un excelente estudio de Angel del Rio, “Notas sobre 
critica y poesia en Juan Ramén Jiménez: el Modernismo,” sobre la 
critica que el propio JR. hace de ese movimiento literario, utilizando 
principalmente la relacién epistolar entre JR. y Rubén Dario y apoydn- 
dose en el trabajo de D. F. Fogelquist, The Literary Collaboration and the 
Personal Correspondence of Rubén Dario and Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
University of Miami Hispanic American Studies, February, 1956. JR. 
juzg6 ese movimiento literatio con un criterio amplio y llegé a decir, en 
su famosa carta a Dfiez-Canedo: ‘Modernismo es, creo yo, el siglo XX 
espafiol y universal.” 

Guillermo de Torre, “Cuatro etapas de Juan Ramén Jiménez,” analiza 
y clasifica una vez mds las épocas del poeta: 1°, modernismo; 2°, desde 
1917, con Diario de un poeta recién casado, cuando empieza el “mejor” 
JR., el gran prosista; 3°, la época que comienza con el poema largo en 
prosa ‘‘Espacio,” escrito al salir el poeta del hospital de Miami en 1941: 
culmina su fase “humana”; y 4°, Animal de fondo, 1948, fase “‘religiosa.”’ 

José Luis Cano, con datos abundantes y manejados con sensibilidad, 
también escribe sobre “Juan Ramén Jiménez y Rubén Darfo.” 

El erfitico italiano Oreste Macri sobre ‘‘El segundo tiempo de la poesia 
de Jiménez.” Tras algunas pdginas que el propio autor considera 
“abstractas’” e “ideolégicas,” tal vez necesariamente un poco oscuras 
(hasta p. 289), Macri integra muy inteligentemente a JR. en su tiempo, 
junto a Unamuno y A. Machado. Y termina asf Macrif: ‘‘El triptico esta 
completo: Verdad de Unamuno, Alma de Machado, Belleza de Jiménez” 
(p. 300). 

Tomas Segovia, “Juan Ramén Jiménez ayer y hoy,” también trata 
las distintas épocas del poeta. El ‘“modernismo” fue para JR. sélo una 
técnica y el moguerefio no se dejé distraer por Orientes y pasados m4s o 
menos histéricos en su busca del mundo interior. 
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Il. Biogrdficos: De este tipo hay un par de buenos articulos informa- 
tivos, el de Maria Teresa Babin, ‘““Juan Ramén Jiménez en América,” y 
el de Graciela P. de Nemes, ‘‘La casa sola de Juan Ramin Jiménez,’ con 
detalles tiernos de JR. en América. 

III. Comentario general: Eugenio Florit hace un andlisis general, pero 
no vago, de ‘“‘La poesia de Juan Ramén Jiménez,” marcando la evolucién 
dei poeta. El Diario de un poeta recién casado (publicado en 1917) le 
parece llenar, como a tantos otros criticos, el momento histérico mds 
importante para la obra de JR. Sefiala ademas la posible inspiracién de 
W. B. Yeats y su poema “A Coat,” de Responsibilities (1914), en la 
composicién de “Vino, primero, pura... .” Alude también a la im- 
portancia del poema en prosa ‘‘Espacio,’’ que en este Homenaje comentan 
Maeri (p. 289) y R. Santos Torroella (p. 340). 

El conocido profesor ruso, residente en Paris, Wladimir Weidlé, hace 
gala de sus conocimientos de poesia francesa, italiana y espafiola con- 
tempordneas en su articulo ‘‘La poesfa ‘pura’ y el espfritu mediterrdneo.”’ 
“La poesia mediterrdnea puede ser disciplinada y dificil, pero nunca 
‘desencarnada’.” Asf JR., cuya obra es un “misterio en plena luz.” 

IV. Hay otro par de articulos que clasificaré como abstractos, que en 
realidad no dicen nada, o muy poco, de la obra de JR: el de Ramén 
de la Serna, “Cautivo de la esperanza,” y el de Fernand Verhessen, 
“Tiempo y espacio en la obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez.” 

V. Simbolismo: Quiero decir estudio de los simbolos. Tres buenos 
trabajos de este tipo: el del poeta belga Edmond Vandercammen, 
“Realidad y abstraccién en la obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez,”’ sobre la 
idealizacién del paisaje real andaluz, los colores en la imaginacién del 
poeta, los perfumes y su simbolismo y otros poderes metaféricos de la 
materia. Especialmente valioso es el estudio de la paleta del escritor y 
del valor simbélico de esos colores que hace Paul Verdevoye,‘‘ Coloripoesia 
de Juan Ramén Jiménez.” Ricardo Gullén, “Simbolos en la poesia de 
Juan Ramén Jiménez,’ penetra en algunos de los sentimientos mds 
importantes expresados en la obra de nuestro poeta—el tiempo, la 
muerte, el amor—y explica cémo el simbolo es un vehfculo entre lo real 
y lo ideal y viceversa y cémo intuye y hace plastico JR. ‘‘el misterio” 
gracias al procedimiento expresivo que es el simbolo. 

VI. Tema concreto: Ventura Doreste escribe un articulo muy sencillo 
y claro sobre “Juan Ramén o la espiritualidad luciente,’’ basAndose en la 
antigua (1932) clasificacién de Zenobia de la obra de su marido: lo 
descriptivo sentimental, lo espiritual luciente y lo ideal libre. Rafael 
Santos Torroella, en ‘‘La muerte, norma vocativa en la poesia de Juan 
Ramén Jiménez,” realiza el estudio que pide Florit en la p. 306 del mismo 
Homenaje, tal vez no exhaustivo, pero sf agudo, abarcando no sélo los 
poemas referentes a la muerte, sino también al suefio. 

VII. El volumen se cierra con tres estudios dedicados a Platero y yo. 
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Damian Carlos Bayén, ‘‘Platero y yo y Espajioles de tres mundos,”’ con- 
tribuye con algunas anotaciones a la prosa de Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
confusas, con largas vaguedades preliminares que conducen, por fin, a una 
sola pdgina, bastante pobre, de andlisis de la prosa de JR. En cambio, 
Julidén Marfas, “‘Platero y yo o la soledad comunicada,” profundiza con la 
maestria a que nos tiene acostumbrados, y subraya unos importantes 
detalles ‘‘novelfsticos” del libro en cuestién. Nilita Vientés Gastén, 
“*Platero y yo,’’ se limita a pasar revista al contenido del delicioso librito. 

Y para citar a todos, last but not least, termino con la buena e in- 
formativa aportacién de Eugenio Ferndndez Méndez, “Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, el nifiodidés de los nifios,’’ que los editores del Homenaje incluyen 
en la seccién “Aspectos de su biografia lfrica.” El autor compara a JR. 
con otros grandes conocedores del corazén de los nifios, Andersen y 
Tagore, y hace comentarios muy justos de Platero y yo. 

Todo el tomo ofrece un alto nivel, en general, y el lector va encon- 
trando, en uno y otro articulo, algunas ideas repetidas, como es natural, 
y las mismas referencias bibliogrdficas. Los editores se han excusado por 
no incluir una bibliografia. Remiten a la que se encuentra en el reciente 
libro de Graciela P. de Nemes, Vida y obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez 
(Gredos, Madrid, 1957), limit4ndose a dar unos complementos. 


Joaquin GonzALEz MUELA 
University of Oregon 


Ensayos sobre literatura latinoamericana. Segunda serie. By Arturo 
Torres-Rfoseco. University of California Press and Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, Berkeley-México, 1958: 204 pages. 


Readers of the author’s primera serie of essays on Latin American 
Literature (1953) will find in this new volume “the mixture as before.” 
The themes, confined in general to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, range from the strictly literary to the broadly social. The ap- 
proach again combines the strict documentation of the scholarly article 
with the flexibility of the personal essay. Judgements are once more 
based not only upon theoretical considerations and close reading of texts 
but on personal reminiscence. 

The essays are divided somewhat arbitrarily into four parts. The 
first section, temas literarios, contains studies of such individual authors 
as Marti, Diaz Mirén, Graciliano Ramos and Manuel Bandeira, as well 
as general remarks on Colombian literature and on United States influ- 
ence on the literature of Spanish America. This last is related to the 
second section, temas culturales, which is dominated by the essays ‘‘Liber- 
tad de expresién en las Américas’’ and ‘“‘Conocimiento y desconocimiento 
de la América Latina en los Estados Unidos.’’ The three share as one 
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of their important themes that of the obstacles to genuine cultural under- 
standing between Latin America and the United States. 

A third section, poesia, largely made up of individual book reviews, 
discusses aspects of Julidn del Casal, Herrera y Reissig, José Eustasio 
Rivera, César Vallejo, Jaime Torres-Bodet and Guadalupe Amor. The 
final group of essays, prosa, contains, in addition to reviews of Eduardo 
Barrios’ Gran sefior y rajadiablos and E. Anderson Imbert’s Historia de 
la literatura hispanoamericana, a study of the stylistic devices in two 
novels of Maria Luisa Bombal, and a brief attack on the method of 
classification adopted by Luis Alberto Sanchez in his Proceso y contenido 
de la novela hispanoamericana. 

In spite of the book’s great thematic diversity there emerges a 
decided unity of tone, thanks to Professor Torres-Rfoseco’s guiding 
concept of literature as an expression of life, a concept which leads him 
to seek a middle ground between two sets of extremes. In the writings 
he studies he condemns equally the idea of literature divorced from the 
social context and the idea of literature as social propaganda; in his own 
writing he studiously avoids both empty erudition and undocumented 
impressionism. 

Davip Bary 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


Alberto Gerchunoff. Vida y obra. Bibliografia-antologia. Por Sara 
Jaroslavsky de Lowy. Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
New York, 1957: 75 paginas. 


Alberto Gerchunoff pertenece a esa estirpe de gauchos judios—suya 
es la acufiada expresién—que tanto contribuyeron a forjar el patrimonio 
material y espiritual de la Argentina en su perfodo de mds acelerada 
gestacién. Sara Jaroslavsky de Lowy, vinculada al hombre y al escritor 
que estudia por lazos de familia y una constante frecuentacién de sus 
obras, amigos, archivo y biblioteca particulares, ha podido disponer de 
un material de primera mano para escribir esta bibliograffa rigurosa- 
mente documentada. 

La primera parte de su trabajo trae un caudal de informacién que 
es base imprescindible para cualquier estudio posterior del prosista rfopla- 
tense. La sefiora de Lowy maneja la documentacién acumulada con 
estricta objetividad y penetra en la intimidad y el espfritu del hombre 
en una relacién adecuada con la circunstancia histérica que le tocé 
vivir. El biégrafo resulta fiel a las ideas esenciales del biografiado, a 
sus actitudes vitales, a su conducta civil y a su comportamiento como 
escritor activo. 

En la segunda parte se hace una exposicién, sin el mismo rigor meté- 
dico, de la obra de Gerchunoff. La autora prefiere ser descriptiva y 
explicativa, sin concentrar sus bisquedas en un proceso ulterior de 
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andlisis y sintesis que las integre en grupos de ideas criticamente sistema- 
tizadas. Tal vez la sefiora de Lowy se dejé llevar por la creencia de 
que Gerchunoff es un escritor asistemdtico y enemigo de todo dogmatismo. 
No es asi, sin embargo. El novelista, el cuentista, el ensayista, el arti- 
culista circunstancial de periédicos, tiene una concepcién del mundo, 
de la vida y del arte bien definida, una actitud constante, entrafiable- 
mente sostenida, y un estilo harto singularizado. La investigadora se 
ha detenido en el apuntamiento de algunos temas mds sobresalientes, 
en caracterizaciones a la vista de personajes, psicologias, hechos, rela- 
ciones autobiogrdficas o conexiones exteriormente atestiguadas. Ho- 
nesta siempre, y al parecer muy modesta en sus pretensiones, ha puesto 
mojones y sefialado rutas para un estudio mds completo sobre la ori- 
ginalidad creadora y la aportacién definitiva de Gerchunoff a las letras 
hispdnicas. Entendemos que ésta es una contribucién fundamental 
como introduccién. El hombre Gerchunoff esté aqui patente, con su 
vida ampliamente detallada, su intimidad y su idealismo de ejemplar 
espiritualidad. También tenemos una referencia a su obra en lo que es 
mds necesario. La bibliografia, muy seleccionada, no por breve es 
menos ttil. 

Nos choca ser infimamente detallistas. Pero debemos llamar la 
atencién sobre reiterados descuidos de impresién, y algunos, al parecer, 
también de la autora, supuesto que corrigié las pruebas: pag. 9, linea 21, 
donde dice “Imprio,” léase “imperio” ; pag. 11, linea 22, léase “‘hombro”’ ; 
pag. 20, linea 17, léase “Uriburu’”’; pdg. 27, linea 39, dice: “el nativo 
contra el inmigrante luego, otro ejemplo”; la coma debe ir después de 
la palabra “inmigrante”’; pag. 55, linea 29, léase Deodoro, no Teodoro 
Roca. Y hay mds descuidos como éstos. 


Atrrepo A. RoGGiano 
State University of Iowa 


Antologia critica de la nueva poesia chilena. Por Jorge Elliott. Edi- 
torial Nascimento, Santiago de Chile, 1957: 319 paginas. 


El autor del presente trabajo ha dividido su obra en dos partes: la 
primera de cardcter critico y la segunda, estrictamente antoldégico. 
Esta Ultima (pdgs. 146-315) comprende numerosas composiciones de 
treinta poetas, sin comentario ni introduccién especial. El largo ensayo 
que las precede (pags. 11-141) aborda temas generales, en dos capitulos, 
y particulares, en otros dos. Los primeros consultan algunas considera- 
ciones destinadas a dilucidar el mérito de los versos escritos en idioma 
castellano comparados con los de otros pafses, en especial con los ingleses, 
y a determinar en su esencia lo que el critico denomina ‘‘el problema de 
la poesia.” En los tltimos capfitulos el sefior Elliott entra de lleno a 
ocuparse del “proceso chileno en la poesia,” realzando las figuras que 
mds se han destacado en la literatura chilena desde los tiempos de La 
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Araucana hasta los de Pezoa Véliz, Mondaca, Magallanes Moure y 
otros mds recientes que habrian de ser eclipsados por la vigorosa per- 
sonalidad poética de Pedro Prado, Gabriela Mistral, Pablo Neruda, 
Vicente Huidobro y Pablo de Rokha. El propésito del critico es darnos 
un panorama selecto, pero tan vasto como le es posible dentro de los 
limites de una antologia prologada, de las orientaciones seguidas por los 
poetas contempordneos de Chile. 

El trabajo del sefior Elliott revela una posicién critica imparcial, a 
veces algo severa con sus compatriotas, procurando aproximarse por 
este medio a una apreciacién estética de conjunto. Conoce bien lo que 
ya se ha dicho para consagrar a Gabriela Mistral, Premio Nébel en 1945, 
a Neruda, objeto de un serio estudio de Amado Alonso, a Vicente Huido- 
bro, reconocido maestro del creacionismo, y a Pablo de Rokha “que es 
un poeta volefnico . . . porque sugiere que hay en él una gran presién 
que provoca estallidos tan imponentes como desparramados”’ (pag. 84). 

Por las razones que acabamos de apuntar el andlisis interpretativo 
que hace el sefior Elliott de las figuras mds conocidas (G. Mistral, Huido- 
bro, Neruda, de Rokha) no difiere mucho de la justa apreciacién que se 
ha venido formando entre los criticos acerca de estos valores literarios. 
También coloca en su debido lugar a otros autores menos famosos, como 
Nicanor Parra, creador de los celebrados “antipoemas,”’ que ‘‘aspira a 
usar un lenguaje viviente y a aprovechar los deshechos de la poesia 
rom4ntica frenética que ha asimilado el lenguaje comin, transformdndolos, 
en el proceso, en ‘frases hechas’”’ (pag. 114). No menos oportunas son 
las impresiones generales que nos proporciona acerca de lo que cree 
distintivo y valioso en la produccién poética de Angel Cruchaga Santa 
Maria, Braulio Arenas, Oscar Castro, Gonzalo Rojas y otros poetas de 
la actual generacién. Lo que no se puede negar, por otra parte, es la 
sensacién de desconcierto que nos produce la lectura de algunas poesias 
de estos jévenes autores. Concordamos, asimismo, con el juicio del 
sefior Elliot al asegurarnos ‘‘que los experimentos expresivos de nuestra 
época han enriquecido la poesia espafiola y que la nueva poesfa chilena 
ha hecho un aporte . . . aunque . . . haya divagado por falta de raiz 
tradicional viva. Lo alentador es que las diversas reacciones acusan 
conciencia de los problemas expresivos y, ademas, que el impulso creador 
sigue activo” (pag. 137). 

Las consideraciones preliminares de la parte critica de la obra (pags. 
11-36) plantean problemas que, aunque ya han sido tratados extensa- 
mente por otros, no dejan de poseer actualidad y de sugerir serias inte- 
rrogantes. A pesar de su importancia, nos parece, sin embargo, que 
apenas caben en el estrecho margen de unas veinticinco pdginas. No 
se descubre con facilidad el nexo que las une o relaciona con la nueva 
poesia chilena, invitando, por lo tanto, a una aparente superficialidad o 
pedanteria. Nos referimos a las causas y efectos de la sonada decadencia 
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de Espafia en la Peninsula y su repercusién en la literatura y en el arte 
de la colonias, a las frecuentes comparaciones con las obras artisticas 
de los pueblos sajones y al problema de la potencializacién del arte. 

Una antologia de esta naturaleza abre insospechados horizontes 
al estudio de la nueva poesia, demuestra la valentia y preparacién del 
autor para penetrar en el laberinto poético actual y revela la sensibilidad 
y tino del erftico para escoger lo que mds se aproxima al buen gusto del 
lector contempordneo. 


Homero CastTILLo 
Northwestern University 


Historia del tribunal de la Inquisicién en Lima (1569-1820). Por José 
Toribio Medina. Prélogo de Marcel Bataillon. 2 vols. Santiago 
de Chile, 1956: 334 and 530 pages. 


These two handsome volumes, published by the Fondo Histérico y 
Bibliografico J. T. Medina, make available again a work first printed in 
1887. The present edition has been entirely reset and has received 
careful editorial attention. The indices of the first edition have been 
retained, although relocated. The paper and the typography are 
excellent. 

Marcel Bataillon’s judicious and appreciative Prologue first pays 
tribute to Medina’s truly astonishing industry and to his gift for the 
orderly arrangement of material. It then proceeds to bring into focus 
several infrequently noted facts that emerge from a reading of the In- 
quisitorial record. ‘La Inquisicién no vino a América,” says M. Batail- 
lon, “‘a vigilar la pureza de la fe de los neéfitos indios.”” Rather, it came 
to keep an eye on its fellow-Spaniards. Far from the centripetal social 
pressures of home, the emigrants to the New World were in danger of 
relaxing into a more natural, more sinful, state. Some, surrounded by 
the arcane mysteries of Aztec and Inca, Chibcha and Tupf-Guaranf, 
succumbed to a sort of atavistic supernaturalism and went in for spells, 
gourd-shaking, and the reading of chewed coca leaves. These the Holy 
Office chastened, as it did the ever-menacing Jew. As time went on it 
extended its ministrations to embrace those Protestant English and 
Dutch (usually sailors) who strayed within reach, Freemasons, and 
Frenchmen, infected with the virus of “les philosophes.”’ 

Most interestingly, however, a large part of the clientele of the 
Inquisition came from among the clergy. Some of the latter were merely 
misinformed, like Fr. Diego Pizarro, who “pretendfa irse al cielo por 
solo los méritos de Jesucristo”’; or choleric, like Antonio Tovares, who 
maintained that a “‘comisario del Santo Oficio era un borracho, bellaco, 
ladr6én, amancebado pitiblico, escalador de monasterios, apaleado y 
afrentado, sacrilego, adtltero, simonfaco, etc.”’ (I, 177). But particu- 
larly, as M. Bataillon says (I, x), “llama la atencién, respecto del nimero 
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total de causas, el de reo ‘solicitante.’ i4Por quése repite con tanta mono- 
tonia en los documentos inquisitoriales este Gnico delito contra la casti- 
dad? Es que la Inquisicién, fundada para defender la fe, y no las buenas 
costumbres, sélo se ocupaba de la solicitacién a actos torpes cuando 
tenia lugar en el momento de la confesién, por ser profanacién del sacra- 
mento de la penitencia. Habfa llegado el dafio a tal extremo en la Es- 
pafia de Felipe II que habfa sido necesario hacerlo caso de Inquisicién 
para intentar atajarlo.” 

In recent years the Inquisition has been whitewashed by the senti- 
mental and ignored by the decorous—by those, that is, who wish to keep 
their attitude toward Hispanic culture free from any taint of ambivalence. 
This work of Medina’s, together with his Historia de la Inquisicién en 
Chile (1890, reprinted 1952)—and of course the classic volumes of Henry 
Charles Lea—supplies exhaustive documentation from the records of 
the Holy Office itself in the old world and the new. On such documen- 
tation, not upon the interpretations of advocates, pro or contra, must be 
based any objective consideration of this archetype of all later ideological 
tribunals. 


B. B. Asucom 
Wayne State University 


The Types of the Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
and Spanish South America. By Terrence Leslie Hansen. (Folklore 
Studies: 8.) University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1957: xvi + 202 pages. 


This large, thorough, and comprehensive work is a must forall serious 
students of Hispanic and Latin American folklore. With the publica- 
tion of the second part, treating of Central and North America and now 
in preparation, the two will form the definitive index of the Spanish 
folktale in the Americas. 

The basis of the classification is Antti Aarne’s Types of the Folktale, 
as translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson in FF Communications 74 
(Helsinki, 1928); this classification was followed in Ralph 8. Boggs’ 
Index of Spanish Folktales (FFC 90, Helsinki, 1930). Stith Thompson’s 
classification in his Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Bloomington, 1932- 
1936) has also been followed for the newer motifs. Naturally the great 
collection of Peninsular Spanish folktales made by Aurelio M. Espinosa 
and published in Cuentos populares espafioles, recogidos de la tradicién 
oral de Espafia (3 vols., Stanford University, 1923-1926) is a source to 
which Hansen constantly refers. 

The great body of Spanish folktales from Latin America—or that 
part of it herein considered—has been thoroughly culled and digested. 
The proveniences of the material are very uneven, due to the varying 
amount of published material—which reflects the degree of interest in 
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the various nations—rather than to the lack of diligence of the author. 
Versions of almost every tale are noted in Puerto Rico, and many or most 
of them in Argentina, Perd, Chile, the Reptiblica Dominicana, and Cuba. 
Those from the latter island are from an unpublished source, and several 
other unpublished theses are considered, and referred to in the bibliog- 
raphy. On the other hand tales from Ecuador and Bolivia are entirely 
absent and those from Paraguay, Uruguay, Colombia, and Venezuela 
very few. 

The new tales and motifs not given in Aarne-Thompson and Boggs 
are summarized, and the digests are fuller than usual in such indexes. 
A thirty-two-page index of motifs and subjects, correlated with the in- 
dexes of Aarne-Thompson and Boggs, renders the work one of the easiest 
reference, and one that will be quite indispensable in every folklorist’s 
library. 


J. ALDEN Mason 
New World Archaeological Foundation 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


Las palabras “gloria” y “‘gloire’’: sus distintos significados en las litera- 
turas francesa y espafiola. (Desde los origenes hasta el siglo XVI.) 
Por Teresa Soler Pastor. Publicaciones de la Universidad de Murcia, 
1957 : 227 paginas. 


Este estudio y el de la Srta. E.-I. Serrano Martinez son muestras de 
un mismo interés, muy digno de aprecio, en el terreno de la semdntica.' 

El lat. gloria, muy cargado de significacién, traduce el gr. doza, 
también de gran riqueza semdntica. Los significados paganos—‘fama,’ 
‘renombre,’ etc.—y los religiosos, que ya aparecen en textos cristianos 
griegos y latinos, se mezclan en el esp. gloria y en el fr. gloire, y la in- 
vestigacién de tales matices constituye la tarea mds importante del 
libro que nos ocupa. 

Para la mentalidad popular de la Edad Media, la gloria era un lugar 
concreto, sinénimo de parafso; pero no para la literatura: en la francesa, 
segtin la autora, el sentido religioso o pagano bastarian para clasificar una 
obra como popular o culta. El matiz pagano, que en Francia dominaba 
hasta el siglo XV, avasalla definitivamente al religioso a partir de esa 
fecha. En Espafia no: predomina el matiz religioso en la Edad Media 
(ha olvidado mencionar la autora la palabra gloria de la parodia de las 
horas canénicas en el Libro de buen amor, 387c, sobre cuyo posible signi- 
ficado obsceno ha escrito Otis H. Green, HR, XXVI [1958], 32) y 
aunque en el siglo XV cobra el vocablo nuevamente un significado 
pagano (‘gloria amorosa’ introducida por J. Manrique, mucho antes 


' Sobre el libro de E.-I. Serrano Martinez, “Honneur” y “Honor’’: su signi- 
ficacién a través de las literaturas francesa y espaiola, véase la resefia de G. Correa, 
HR, XXVI [1958], 305-307. 
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que en Francia; sentido sensual de ‘placer’ en La Celestina), los ejemplos 
de valor religioso son tan abundantes en ese periodo como los paganos. 
No asi en la época de Carlos V, cuando las gloriosas hazafias se reflejan 
en la literatura: ‘fama’ ‘esplendor’ ‘renombre’ son matices dominantes 
entre historiadores y escritores cortesanos y la ‘gloria amorosa’ con- 
tinda en textos poéticos. Pero con Felipe II y toda la literatura mistica 
se impone de nuevo el sentido religioso. 

Las conclusiones de la autora ya han sido implicitamente sefialadas: 
en la literatura espafiola, en todas las épocas y casi sin distincién de 
géneros o autores, se mantiene vivo si no dominante el significado reli- 
gioso; en la francesa, es muy raro ese significado fuera de la llamada 
literatura popular. 

Hubiéramos preferido un criterio mds estrictamente semdntico, 
menos infiuido por la historia de la literatura. No hubiera venido mal 
establecer una proporcién entre los textos estudiados, ya que se han 
revisado mds obras religiosas espafiolas que francesas. Y por ultimo, 
el apoyo de la sintaxis, que la autora menosprecia un poco, habria sido 
Gtil, creemos, en casos como “Dieu de gloire”’ y “‘Dieu du ciel,”’ problema 
de uso o ausencia de articulo muy semejante al de ‘‘au ciel,” “en enfer,”’ 
que hace tiempo merecié la atencién de los lingiiistas.? 


Joaquin GonzALEZ MUELA 
University of Oregon 


Luis de Avergé. Torcimany. Tratado retérico gramatical y diccionario de 
rimas, sigloss XIV-XV. Transcripcién, Introduccién e Indices por 
José Maria Casas Homs. 2 Vols. C.S.I.C., Barcelona, 1956: 
xcevi + 330; 452 pages. 


The earliest known Catalan dictionary of rhymes, the Libre de con- 
cordances, written in 1371 by the poet Jaume March for the use of Catalan 
troubadours composing in Provengal, was followed, shortly after, by 
the more ambitious Torcimany of Luis de Avercé. This impressively 
named book (torcimany-‘interpreter’) incorporated, in addition to an 
enlarged dictionary of rhymes, a theoretic treatise on rhetoric and gram- 
mar. Its purpose was to serve as a key to the fundamentals of Gay 
saber, and it was destined for the “instruccié dels no sabens en la dita 
sciencia”’ (I, 15). Both March and Avergo, who were appointed as 
mentors of the Barcelona jochs florals inaugurated in 1393 by the Catalan- 
Aragonese King Martin, were following in the tradition of the so-called 
neotroubadoresque school of Toulouse. The Consistory of Toulouse, 
as is well known, had been promulgating laws of the Gaya Ciencia since 
1326 through poetic treatises (Donatz provenzals, Leys d’amor, etc.) 


2 Véase Carin Fahlin, Btude sur Vemploi des prépositions ‘en,’ ‘a,’ ‘dans’ au 
sens local, Upsal, 1942. 
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in an effort to revive the poetry of the old Provengal lyrics. The fact that 
Provencal was for Catalan poets a second language, with a different 
phonetic structure, justified the compilation of dictionaries of rhyme by 
the forerunners of the short-lived school of Barcelona. 

The Torcimany was not completed when Avercé died ec. 1415. It 
has come down to us in a single manuscript now in the Library of the 
Escorial. To medievalists the book had remained an enigma as to its 
aesthetic content, while the linguists were anxious to possess its extensive 
lexical material. Dr. Casas has carried out a tremendous task in the 
transcription of this voluminous text of 242 folios, written in vacillating 
orthography, and filled with marginal notes. The text he has reproduced 
is an example of the finest scholarship. The Introduction (I, xvii—xevi) 
consists of a detailed biographical study of Avergé, his sources, an en- 
quiry into the intellectual criteria and the motives which prompted the 
composition of the book, and a critical analysis of its theoretic content. 
It further examines its morphologic and phonologic characteristics. The 
five indices facilitate the use of the book for diverse purposes (II, 297- 
438): a) an index of all the vocabulary that appears in the dictionary of 
rhymes (297-385) ; b) an index of proper names (387-392) ; c) of rhymes 
(393-407) ; d) of the words of the Libre de concordances which do not appear 
in the Torcimany (408-426) ; e) of all topics treated in the book (427-438). 

The theoretic part of the Torcimany (I, 1-330; II, 1-20) devotes long 
chapters to such matters as the nature of sounds, the troubadoresque 
genres, types of rhymes, the common errors in composition, diction, etc. 
Each chapter is amply exemplified by verse or stanza quotations. Yet, 
in spite of his vast erudition and good sense of selection, Avergé did not 
aspire to originality. He limited himself, and with apparent pride, to 
a compiler’s task, drawing upon the material of the older masters. His 
chief sources are Leys d’amor, Flors del gay saber of Guillem de Molinier, 
the Compendi of J. de Castelnou, and some other unidentified texts, which 
he utilized in varying degrees and often quoted exactly. Consequently, 
this part of the Torcimany, one of the most comprehensive in its field, has 
little more value than that of an encyclopedia. Dr. Casas found only 
one chapter, that on rhyming, that represents exclusively Avergé’s 
own intellectual effort, and he therefore included it in the second volume 
(1-20) along with the dictionary of rhymes. One commendable feature 
of Avergé6’s undertaking was the composition of his text in his native 
Catalan, decisively breaking an old tradition. In this connection, ap- 
preciation should be expressed for Dr. Casas’ lucid and informative 
survey of old poetic treatises—a subject of renewed interest in his hands. 

The dictionary of rhymes (II, 21-293) is a landmark in its field. 
First, it is indisputably Avergé’s own creation. Our editor was not able 
to indicate any texts that might have served as source. He does not 
risk the statement that Avercé was unaware of the existence of the 
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Libre de concordances, but he insists that if he knew it he did not make 
it the basis of his work. Of the approximately six thousand words 
contained in March’s book only half appear in the Torcimany. Second, 
Avergé achieved great originality in the organization of his rhymes; 
in this respect he even surpassed the later French rhetoricians. He 
first lists rhymes ending in an accented vowel (plenisonant), then those 
ending in an unaccented vowel (semisonant) or the ones accented on the 
penultimate, and finally those accented on the ante-penultimate. He 
furnishes a full description of the vowels contained in the rhymes in 
terms of plenisonant or semisonant. These data, in particular, will prove 
useful in distinguishing the two qualities of o and e, open or closed, 
which present difficulties in old poetic texts. 

The lexical content of this dictionary designed for Catalan poets 
writing in Provengal is, surprisingly enough, predominantly Catalan. 
It seems that Avercé here, unconsciously or deliberately, let himself 
be carried along by the general trend. About the beginning of the X Vth 
century the Catalan language was already fully developed in prose and 
in the national poetry of a group of poets, and it was also rapidly invading 
the troubadoresque poetry which continued to be Provencal only 
in spirit and stil. More surprising, however, is the presence of a con- 
siderable number of Castilian words in this dictionary. Since the great 
majority of these never penetrated into the popular language it would be 
safe to attribute this, with Dr. Casas, to a display of erudition on Avergé’s 
part. In the cases of homonymous words where the meanings might 
be confused, Avercé adds an explanatory note in Catalan. The number 
of words thus defined is unfortunately not great, but some of them are 
very interesting and are documented here for the first time: esfenga,' 
¢o es bu. nyol (#123, 5); botra, per lo pa qui ha azi nom, and botza, per 
estoig? d’arnes de cames, (#547,2 and 3). The military and commercial 
terminology constitutes a high percentage, reflecting the character of the 
Catalan-Aragonese kingdom at that time as a major military power with 
maritime colonies in the Mediterranean. Yet the general vocabulary 
is by no means insignificant. 

There is no doubt that this dictionary is an invaluable addition to 
early Catalan lexicography. It will help us determine the date of usage of 
certain words, and confirm or refute the given theories of their etimology. 
The following are some of the few words attested here for the first time: 
arruizar, binyol, bréizola (navigating instrument), empiular and piular, 
garraf, lug (mod. llus), merlug,* martefalhar (variant of martafallar). 


1 Perhaps a variant of fenya given in Libre de Concordances (#736, 762). 

* This word erroneously appers in the Index as estres. 

* The reading is not clear; Dr. Casas puts mercug (?) with reservations. But 
the nonexistence of such a word, as well as its appearance between lug and pelu¢ 
(#1353), leaves little doubt as to its original form. 
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Its publication coincides with a very important modern dictionary of 
rhymes, which also includes word meanings, recently completed by the 
Valencian philologists F. Ferrer Pastor and J. Giner y Mare (Diccionari 
de la rima [ Valencia, 1956). These authors took as their model Pompeu 
Fabra’s Diccionari general de la Uengua catalana for standard Catalan, 
yet brought in a great deal of Valencian dialect. With these significant 
contributions at our disposal, and with the ten-volume monumental 
Alcover Dictionary soon to be completed by Moll and Sanchis Guarner, 
plus the Critical Etimological Dictionary and Onomasticon of the Catalan 
speaking territory promised to us by Corominas, we can look forward to 
more rewarding research in Catalan philology. 
Y. Guisoy 


University of Toronto 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Der Romanfiihrer. Herausgegeben von Johannes Beer, unter Mit- 
wirkung von Wilhelm Olbrich und Karl Weitzel. Band VI: Der 
Inhalt der franzésischen, italienischen, spanischen und portugiesischen 
Romane und Novellen von den Anfangen bis zum Beginn des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts. Band IX: Der Inhalt der franzésischen, italienischen, 
spanischen und portugiesischen Romane und Novellen der Gegenwart. 
Anton Hiersemann, Stuttgart, 1955, 1958: xii + 427, vii + 388 
pages. 

The selection of the novels and short stories is determined by their 
availability in German translation (VI, v). Although this limitation, 
imposed upon the work by understandable practical reasons, implies 
a certain degree of arbitrariness, the editor can point to an advantage of 
his principle. He claims that the Romanfiihrer shows which works were 
influential in Germany by way of translation and to what degree foreign 
literature played a role in German literature (VI, v.). While this state- 
ment is only partially true, since an encyclopedic! work is necessarily 
selective and therefore subjective, the Romanfiihrer does provide a most 
useful first approach to what works were translated into German, when, 
how often (but not by whom). On the other hand, the Hispanist will 
be delighted to see how many novels are now conveniently accessible 
to the German reader, at least in outline. And he can go on from there. 
Volume VI has 33 authors with 61 titles (pp. 327-406); Volume IX 
presents 43 authors with 53 titles (pp. 321-375). 

For the older period all the main works are summarized from El Conde 
Lucanor to La Dorotea, including La Celestina. It was more difficult 
to find a balanced treatment for the 19th and 20th centuries. For 
instance, we find Alarecén represented by four novels but Galdés by only 
one, El amigo manso. The treatment of Baroja and particularly Una- 
muno (five titles) is adequate as well as that of Valera, Pardo Bazin, 
and, in Portuguese, Ecga de Queirés and Machado de Assis. Valle- 
Inclén and Azorin are absent, but we find Pérez de Ayala’s Tigre Juan 
and five novels by Blasco Ibdfiez. Latin-American writers for the older 
period include Eduarda de Garcfa, Vicente Fidel Lépez, and Marmol, 
but not Isaac’s Maria nor Ricardo Palma. Among contemporaries 
we find Carmen Laforet and Gironella, but not Camilo Cela or Zun- 


1 Plan of the work: Vols. I-V: German Novels; VII: English, North American, 
Flemish, and Dutch Novels to Early 20th Century; VIII: Scandinavian, Slavic, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian Novels to Early 20th Century; X.1: Contemporary 
English, Dutch, and Flemish Novels; X.2: Contemporary American Novels; 
XI: Contemporary Scandinavian and Slavic Novels. The Romanfuhrer is to be 
completed by the end of 1960. 
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gzunegui. Volume [IX is particularly valuable for the space given to 
South American authors, both Spanish and Portuguese. 

The summaries are adequate to guide the reader through the plot 
(‘der Inhalt’’) of the novels, but too seldom are we oriented by a word 
of literary criticism, as to the artistic intention of the novelist. Yet, 
as a whole, this Baedeker through Spanish and Portuguese novel litera- 
ture can be highly recommended. Editorial care and experienced book- 
making make it a pleasure to consult these volumes. 

A. G. R. 


Revista Iberoamericana de Literatura. Afio I (Agosto, 1959), Ne 1. 
Departamento de Literatura Iberoamericana, Universidad de la 
Reptblica, Montevideo, 1959: 125 paginas. 


Con regocijo hemos lefdo el primer nimero de esta revista que dirige 
Alfonso Llambfias de Azevedo. Promete ser tinica en su género en Sud- 
américa porque estar4 completamente dedicada a difundir investiga- 
ciones, estudios y documentos relacionados con la literatura latino- 
americana. Hay en ella mds interés en los trabajos basados en la inves- 
tigacién que en la critica ensayistica tan abusada en castellano. En la 
primera seccién, “Estudios e investigaciones,”’ se reproduce el articulo 
“Tberoamérica” (pdgs. 7-8), de Rodé, como si se tratara de justificar 
el nombre de la revista. Sigue el importante trabajo de Lauro Ayes- 
tardn sobre ‘‘La primera edicién uruguaya del ‘Fausto’ de Estanislao 
del Campo” (9-20), con dos Apéndices: 1) el texto de la primera crénica 
sobre el Fausto publicada en Montevideo, y 2) el facsimil de la edicién 
del Fausto, insertada en el “Folletin’” de El Siglo de Montevideo, el 10 y 
11 de octubre de 1866, cuatro semanas antes de que apareciera en Buenos 
Aires la versién definitiva en forma de folleto. Otras contribuciones son 
de M. A. Caleagno, ‘‘Introduccién al estudio de la novela indigenista 
boliviana” (31-34), de T. J. Freire, “Florencio Sanchez, sainetero”’ 
(45-63), y de W. Rela, “‘Celebraciones teatrales y fiestas en el Paraguay 
colonial” (65-90). 

La segunda seccién, ‘Opiniones—Critica—Documentos,” contiene 
dos trabajos sugerentes: “‘Sobre nuestra literatura continental” (93-96), 
por Llambfias de Azevedo, y “Vallejo segin Abril” (97-104), por Gonzalo 
de Freitas. Exagera el primero al afirmar que a partir de fines del siglo 
XIX esta literatura ‘“ofrece un panorama de alarmante inautenticidad” 
(95). Nisiquiera de la produccién literaria del Plata se podria decir esto, 
porque nos lo negarfan Giiiraldes, Lynch, y hasta Juana de América y 
Martinez Estrada; ni tampoco de la novela de la revolucién mexicana, 
de la poesia y prosa indigenistas ni de las obras de ficcién que tratan del 
llano y de la selva. jHay acaso falta de autenticidad en la aspiracién 
universalista de Borges, Reyes y Octavio Paz? 
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Las tltimas pd4ginas estén dedicadas a las ‘‘Resefias’’ (107-125) de 
veintiocho libros publicados entre 1956 y 1959. 

Celebramos la aparicién de esta nueva publicacién periéddica que va a 
enriquecer la seccién hispdnica de las hemerotecas del mundo. 


EvGento CHanc-RopRIGuEz 


Historia de la imprenta en los antiguos dominios espafioles de América y 
Oceania. [Por] José Toribio Medina. Prélogo de Guillermo Feliu 
Cruz. Complemento bibliogréfico de José Zamudio Z. Fondo 
Histérico y Bibliogrdfico de José Toribio Medina, Santiago de Chile, 
1958: 2 vols. I, exli + 542; II, xv + 540 pages. 

Hispanic America can claim its own “marvel of nature” in the pro- 
lific Chilean bibliographer and historian, José Toribio Medina (1852- 
1930). In the fifty-two years from 1878 to 1930 his total of published 
books, pamphlets, and articles reached 392 items, with over 80,000 
written or transcribed pages of text. If his fame rests on his bibliogra- 
phies of works printed in or relating to Spanish possessions in colonial 
America and Oceania, his interests were more varied and his contribu- 
tions were more diverse. His first foray into scholarship was a critical 
study of Isaacs’ famous novel Maria when he was twenty years old, later 
followed by a translation of Longfellow’s Evangeline, exhaustive critical 
editions of Ercilla’s La Araucana, and of Pedro de Ofia’s metrical writings, 
and by various other literary essays. An early enthusiasm were the 
natural sciences, particularly entomology, about which he wrote mono- 
graphs, and it was his curiosity to learn what descriptions of the fauna 
of his country the first chroniclers offered that lured him into the world 
of colonial incunabula. Content at first to delve systematically into 
the early literature and records of his native land, in 1890 he embarked 
upon the great series of bibliographical studies on the products of the 
printing presses in all parts of Spanish America and Oceania. 

The small editions and the inferior paper in which these immensely 
useful publications appeared posed a threat to their survival, a fear now 
allayed by the activities of the government-supported Fondo Histérico y 
Bibliografico José Toribio Medina which, since 1952, has embarked upon 
a program of republication. Under review is the most recent addition 
to this series in which the editor, Guillermo Feliu Cruz, has assembled 
the long, documented introductions to the various volumes entitled 
Imprenta, together with miscellaneous articles and essays of Medina on 
other aspects of colonial publishing, along with appendices of documents, 
to form a compendious history of the printing press in colonial Spanish 
America and Oceania. The immense interest and utility of these two 
volumes in large format is heightened by a lengthy, lucidly written 
biographical Prologue of Sr. Feliu Cruz, drawing heavily upon Medina’s 
correspondence, and by a selective bibliography of subsequent publica- 
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tions by other scholars relating to the same presses during the three 
centuries of Spanish rule. 
Irvine A. LEONARD 


La literatura perseguida en la crisis de la Colonia. By Pedro Gonzalez 
Casanova. El Colegio de México, Mexico City, 1958: 189 pages. 


The ill fame of the Holy Office of the Inquisition as an institution 
has, until recently, contributed to a neglect of the rich sources that its 
records provide for the study of the social, intellectual, and even the 
artistic aspects of the colonial culture of Spanish America. In the present 
work the author offers seven essays as a fruit of his extensive delvings 
in the archives of the Mexican Inquisition. The term “literatura” of 
the title includes poesia mistica, oratoria sagrada, teatro religioso, canciones 
y bailes, and popular satire among the genres which were prey to inquisi- 
torial censorship, and the “crisis de la Colonia” refers to the inroads of 
eighteenth-century rationalism upon the social and intellectual as well 
as the political and theological orthodoxy which the Spanish authorities 
vainly strove to preserve in the overseas realms. This clash of new and 
older ideologies produced extreme reactions from partisans who indulged 
in excesses of attitudes and language, and in the inevitable satire that 
did not stop short of mal gusto in its worst forms, nor even of obscenity. 
One need not be an apologist of the Inquisition to perceive that much 
of the “‘persecution” of popular expression had its justification, whether 
because of the ridiculous metaphors, exaggerated figures of speech, and 
grotesque parallels common in the poesia mistica and the oratoria sagrada 
of clergymen, or in the profane impersonations and gestures of the 
teatro religioso, or in the lascivious movements and words of the popular 
songs and dances. Some of the examples given suggest that police 
interference might be anticipated even today. 

But it is certain that the obscurantism and tyranny that lay behind 
the efforts of the Inquisitors were evils that degraded the human spirit 
and severely inhibited its creative expression, as the concluding essay 
“Persecucién y literatura en el siglo XVIII” abundantly demonstrates. 
This intolerance and intransigeance could not fail to bring violent 
repercussions and engender an uncompromising hostility in individuals 
such as the one described in the sixth essay, a certain José Antonio Rojas 
who, as a sort of Mexican Tom Paine, fled to the United States and from 
there bombarded the authorities of New Spain with incendiary pamphlets. 
These well written essays of Sr. Gonzdlez Casanova, to which some per- 
tinent documents are appended, can hardly fail to appeal to the student 
whether his interest is in colonial letters, or in the cultural history of 
eighteenth century Mexico. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
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Edited by Ernst Ertcn Nota Founded by Roy Tempre House 

WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics both in the 
United States and abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criticism and analysis of 
most of the important books issued in foreign languages and in English—a literary Larvest 
obtainable through no other medium. 
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